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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE SHADOW ON THE WAY. 
The angel of the Lord stood in the way. 


Liautep by daylight mild and fair, 
Lsee my path a little way ; 
There is no fairy brightness there, 
But the blue skies of quiet day — 
The morning light, the common air, 
Are over it alway. 
I have my griefs, I have my fears — 
Share of the storms that come to all ; 
But the strong arm of love upbears 
My heart, whate’er befall. 
My soul is prodigal of hope, 
My life doth sit and watch intent 
To_see some special blessings drup, 
Whence all good things are sent. 
Yea, of such wishes, giant-strong, 
Some one or two lay hands on me ; 
Hard would the combat be, and long, 
My heart from their close grasp to free, 
Even though God’s voice, the strife among, 
Sent its last call to me. 
O quiet days, O gentle life, 
O love, most dear and kind of all ! 
Mercy and hope, and blessings rife, 
Make shadows slow to fall. 
Yet sometimes clouds, a frowning line, 
Will steal across those kindly skies ; 
And now and then some tears of mine, 
Under this fair and soft sunshine, 
Make rainbows to mine eyes. 


I see my path a little way, 

Unburdened upon any hand, ’ 
And smiles of April’s coming day 

Steal, gleaming, o’er the land. 
What is it, then, amid this light, 
+ That stands upon the road afar, 
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Both in the day and through the night, 
Outwatching every star? 

A thing of dimness and of shade, 
The hidden face I cannot see ; 

But only feel my steps waylaid, 
And know he waits for me. 


Nor voice, nor speech, nor any sound, 
Comes through this softening air of spring, 
No forward footsteps o’er the ground 
On the still echoes ring. 
No haste — O heaven ! faint grows my heart, 
To see the calm of this sure fate ; 
We haste on our uncertain part, 
But God’s fixed will can wait. 


Morning and night, and joyous noon, 
Unchanging here his place he holds, 

Hiding his form from sun and moon, 
In these great mantle folds. 

My thoughts have failed in every wile ; 
No choice is mine ; faint as I may, 

I cannot ’scape one lingering mile, 
I must not bate one timid day ; 

My path is on, till, frown or smile, 
I meet him in the way. 


Death has ne’er crossed our household gate, 

Nor ever once come near to me ; 
Methinks it were a happy fate 

To know him first, if this were he. 
While yet no vacant place is here, 

While yet no hope is hopeless grown, 
Shadow, if this be thou,-a 
In thine own shape — I not fear 

To go with thee alone. 
1) ye who know his mien of old, 

ho have looked in, with bated breath, 

Within his mantle’s solemn fold ! 

Tell me if this be Death? 
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I see thee in the evening glooms, 
O shadow of my onward way ! 
Clouding these quiet household rooms 
Through many an undawned day ; 
There is weeping on some dearest faces, 
Some hearts are sad and silent grown ; 
And out from these familiar places 
Myself am past and gone. 


Yet are my thoughts not always thus ; 
I see thee in another time, 
Thy veiled hands full of flowers for us, 
Gifts of life’s flush and prime. 
Sometimes, while one may draw a breath, 
An angel, gliding on the way, 
Holds back thy veil, and, lo! beneath 
Thou art not grief, thou art not death, 
But in thy mantle gray 
Dost only shroud and hoard awhile 
Such gifts of price, most sweet and bright, 
As make thee fain to veil with guile, 
Through many a lingering day and night, 
The beaming of the conscious smile 
With which thy face is bright. 


© shadowed form ! O hidden face ! 
Thou mak’st no haste approaching me, 
But day by day, with steady pace, 
Nearer I draw to thee ; 
And whatsoe’er thy name may be, 
Whithersoe’er thy coming tends — 
Or if my pathway passes thee, 
Or at thy fated station ends — 
Thou know’st what ’t is thou bring’st to me, 
I know who ’t is that sends. 
M. W. O. 


KILIMANDJARO.* 


I. 


Hart to thee, Monarch of African mountains ! 
‘Remote, inaccessible, silent, and lone, 
_ Who, from the heart of the tropical fervors, 
Liftest to heaven thine alien snows, 
Feeding forever the fountains that make thee 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt ! 


1. 
The years of the world are engraved on thy fore- 


head ; 
Time’s morning blushed red on thy first-fallen 


Snows ; 
Yet lost in the wilderness, nameless, unnoted, 
Of man unbeholden, thou wert not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the being of Nature, 
Giving a soul to her manifold features, 
Lighting through paths of the primitive darkness 
The footsteps of Truth and the vision of Song. 
Knowledge has born thee anew to Creation, 
And long-baffled Time at thy baptism rejoices. 
Take, then, a name, and be filled with existence, 
Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 
While from the hand of the wandering poet 
Drops the first garland of song at thy feet. 


* Kilimandjaro is the name of the great snow- 
mountain discovered in Central Africa in 1850, by 
Dr. Krapf. It is in lat. 3° 8., and is supposed by 

ographers to contain the sources of the White 

ile. 








KILIMANDJARO. 


Im. 
Floating alone on the flood of thy making, 
Through Africa’s mystery, silence, and fire, 
Lo! in my palm, like the Eastern enchanter, 
I dip from the waters a magical mirror, 
And thou art revealed to my purified vision. 
I see thee supreme, in the midst of thy co-mates, 
Standing alone ’twixt the Earth and the Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 
Upheld on thy knees and thy shoulders of granite, 
Zone above zone, like the steps of a temple, 
The climates of Earth are displayed, as an index 
Giving the scope of the Book of Creation. 
There, in the gorges that widen, descending 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal, 
Gather the threads of the ice-gendered fountains, 
Gather to riotous torrents of crystal, 
And giving each shelvy recess where they dally 
The blooms of the North and its evergreen turfage, 
Leap to the land of the lion and lotus ! 
There, in the wondering airs of the Tropics, 
Shivers the aspen, still dreaming of cold ; 
There stretches the oak, from the loftiest ledges, 
His arms to the far-away lands of his brothers, 
And the pine-tree looks down on his rival, the 


IV. 

Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 

Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air, 

Thy battlements hang o’er the slopes and the 
forests, 

Seats of the gods in the limitless ether, 

Looming sublimely aloft and afar. 

Above them, like folds of imperial ermine, 

Sparkle the snow-fields that furrow thy fore- 
head 


Desolate realms, inaccessible, silent, 

Chasms and caverns, where Day is a stranger, 
Garners where storeth his treasures the Thunder, 
The Lightning his falchion, his arrows the Hail. 


v. 

Sovereign mountain! thy brothers give wel- 
come — 

They, the baptized and the crownéd of ages, 
Watch-towers of Continents, altars of Earth — 
Welcome thee now to their mighty assembly. 
Mont Blanc, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 
Hails thy accession ; superb Orizava, 
Belted with beech and ensandaled with palm ; 
Chimborazo, the lord of the regions of noonday, 
Mingle their sounds, in magnificent chorus, 
With greeting august from the pillars of Heaven, 
Who in the urns of the Indian Ganges, 
Filter the snows of their sacred dominions, 
Unmarked with a footprint, unseen but of God. 


VI. 
Lo! unto each is the seal of his lordship, 
Nor questioned the right that his majesty giveth ; 
Each in his awful supremacy forces 
Worship and reverence, wonder and joy. 
Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 
None has a claim to the honors of story, 
Or the superior splendors of song, 
Greater than thou, in thy mystery mantled — 
Thou, the sole Monarch of African mountains, 
Father of Nile and Creator of Egypt ! 
BayarD TAYLor. 
On the White Nile, Central Africa, Jan. 1852. 
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MANNERS AND MISERIES OF THE FRENCH CLERGY. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MANNERS AND MISERIES OF THE FRENCH 
CLERGY.* 


Somesopy has rather irreverently said of 
the Roman Breviary, that it must be vastly 
pleasant to have one’s Prayer-Book and one’s 
Arabian Nights all in the same volume. A 
like agreeable combination may be found in 
the Abbé Réaume’s Guide du Jeune Prétre. 
It isa mixture of Pastoral Care with Hints 
on Etiquette —of George Herbert or Bishop 
Wilson with Lord Chesterfield. M. Dubois, 
too, although he does not profess to bea 
master of manners so distinctly as his brother 
abbé, finds it expedient to descend pretty 
often from lofty lessons of * ecclesiastical 
zeal” to the humbler details of behavior in 
society ; and both the works which we have 
named at the beginning of our article throw 
a@ very curious Tight on the character and 
position of the class for whose instruction they 
are meant. The writers are sensible men, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of the stuff which 
circumstances have obliged them to indite. 
M. Dubois, a priest of five-and-twenty years’ 
standing, and now an honorary canon of 
Coutances, has had large and various experi- 
ence (p. 6) ; M. Réaume appears to have seen 
much of clerical life as it exists within the 
influence of the capital. They write for their 
brethren ; M. Dubvis expresses an expecta- 
tion that his book will not find readers among 
the laity, even of his own communion (p. 7) ; 
and no doubt, when Fraser reaches Coutances 
and Mitry, both authors will wonder to find 
themselves so famous. The evidence of these 
little volumes, therefore, may be received as 
wu faithful picture of the French priest — 
— unlike though it be to the bright ideal 
of Littlemore and to the monstrous imagina- 
tions of Exeter Hall. 

The most surprising thing is, that it should 
be thought necessary to give at all such di- 
rections as those which compose a large part 
of the books before us ; or, at least, to print 


- them for the use of grown-up ecclesiastics. 


What a very superfluous person would any 
one be considered who should set himself to 
teach English clergymen personal cleanliness, 
or civility, or the Turveydropian science of 
‘* Deportment,” or how to eat or to give 
dinners, or how to write a letter, and how to 
fold and seal it! Yet all these matters are 
most solemnly treated by our abbés, and it is 


1. Pratique du Zéle Ecclésiastique ; ou, Moyens 
Infaillibles pour tout Prétre de rendre son Min- 
istére fructueux. Par M., l’Abbé H. Dubois. 
Paris: Lecoffre. 1852. 

2. Le Guide du Jeune Prétre dans une Partie 
de sa Vie Privée et dans ses différents Rapports 
avec le Monde. Second Edition. Par M. l’Abbé 
Saas, Curé de Mitry. Paris: Lecoffre. 
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abundantly clear that their instructions are 
sorely needed. Sydney Smith, girding at the 
English universities, in the character of an 
Edinburgh reviewer, says that our young lords 
and gentry are educated as if | were to be 
country curates, The reverse would have been 
a truer view of the matter — that the educa- 
tion of the English clergy in his day was very 
little different from that of the laity. Twenty 
years ago the special theological education 
of young men at Cambridge consisted in sit- 
ting twenty times, for three quarters of an 
hour at a time, while a very amiable-looking 
old gentleman read select passages from Pear- 
son on the Creed, interspersing here and there 
some observations of his own. ‘The professor 
read extremely well; but the Pearson was 
unheeded, because it could be read at home, 
and the good man’s own additions were in- 
volved in the fate of the text. The defects of 
such a system are palpable enough, and we 
rejoice to know that at both the old univer- 
sities, through the labors of an ample staff of 
active professors, and with the stimulus of 
new examinations, the theological students of 
the present day enjoy advantages unknown to 
their elders. But yet it must not be forgotten 
that there are dangers on the other side also. 
Where much is done for us, there is a tem 
tation to do little for ourselves; the knowl- 
edge which is picked up from lectures and 
got up for examination is apt to be mere cram, 
without breadth, or depth, or substance. 
Now this appears to be very much the case 
with the education of the Romish clergy in 
general. They get up their text-books, with 
verses of Scripture, scraps from the fathers 
and later divines—all carefully twisted so as 
to favor the views of their church; but it is 
without any acquaintance with the spirit 
of the books from which the extracts are 
taken; and unless any argument into which 
they may be drawn take the particular line 
for which they have been prepared, they are 
in a condition much like that of Ducrow, the 
uestrian, when he declined an invitation to 
join a certain hunt, on the ground that “ he 
never rode off his saw-dust.”” This may be il- 
lustrated by a story which Dr. Wolff tells of an 
encounter with a Latin missionary in Syria. 
The two got into controversy,and the Prot- 
estant polemic soon became aware that his 
opponent was walking in the on prescribed 
by some book with which he had himself been 
familiar while an inmate of a Roman Catho- 
lic seminary. So he humored the thing, and 
said precisely what was set down for the part 
of the heretic who was to be confuted. The 
other, with visible delight, pushed him with 
a after argument from the part of the 
Catholic disputant; but when at last the 
heretic was supposed to be hopelessly pinned 
up in a corner, and the conqueror was rush- 
ing forward to give him the final blow, the- 
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doctor, instead of receiving it, burst into a 
loud laugh, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, brother, J 
have read Father So-and-So, as well as you!" 

But, besides its defectiveness as a profes- 
sional education, the training of French sem- 
inaries has the great defect of being merely 
professional. It affords nothing answering to 
the out-of-lecture influence which the life and 
intercourse of our own universities so bene- 
ficially exercise on their members. And un- 
happily, as we shall see hereafter, the French 
clergy are commonly taken from such a class 
of society that they bring nothing with them 
from home to supply this want, even in the 
smallest degree. The consequence is, that a 
young priest, when started in a parish, is in 
need of such instructions as those given by 
our authors, and of these we shall now pro- 
duce some specimens. 

Cleanliness, according to the English prov- 
erb, is next to godliness; but M. Réaume 
feels himself obliged to give it precedence. 
First, he discusses the spirit of order in gen- 
eral, and then comes a chapter, De la Bro. 
prieté. Men of the world, he says, are gen- 


erally clean, and, like a schoolboy in his 
theme, he illustrates by examples of the virtue 
and its opposite — Napoleon and Louis XIV. 


for good ; slovenly Jean Jacques Rousseau for 
evil. Once ona time, indeed, filthiness was 
privileged to style itself humility, self-denial 
and contempt foe earthly things ; but now-a- 
days nobody will look at it in any such light. 
Nothing more repulsive in this nineteenth 
century than an unkempt and nasty priest. 
Wherefore, my reverend young brother (is the 
burden of the abbé’s exhortation), do you 
keep your hair in good order, neither too long 
nor too short; and — superstitious as such 
care may seem —comb and brush it every 
day (p. 12). Wash all such parts of your 

4 as are exposed without a covering — 
‘all, I say, nial Gat; for what good would 
it do you to have clean hands, if your nails 
are dirty, as is very common; if your neck, 
your ears, or some part of your face, bear the 
marks of your negligencet’”? Whether the 
‘parts which are not exposed need ever make 
acquaintance with soap and water, our au- 
thor does not inform us. Clean your teeth 
(continues the abbé) ; a soft brush, some bark, 
charcoal, and sugar, mixed in equal quanti- 
ties, are all that you need, and these don’t 
cost much. And, finally (to complete this 
subject by a direction given in another place), 
shave once in two days (p. 148). 

We pass over the directions as to study, 
only noting two matters connected with Eng- 
‘lish literature ; first, that M. Réaume recom- 
mends Cobbet’s History of the Reformation — 
a book which, we imagine, no English Ro- 
manist would venture to quote, but which is 
‘the standard authority on the subject among 
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foreign Romanists ;* and, secondly, that he 
thinks it necessary to warn his readers against 
nfistaking the Waverley novels for authentic 
history (p. 94). 

After this follow two chapters on polite- 
ness, which appears to be something less than 
universal among the modern French clergy ; 
and then comes one, Du Maintien. “In 
general,” says the Reverend Turveydrop, 
‘* you ought to keep your body upright, your 
head straight, the eyes modestly cast down, 
and to look straight before you’’ (p. 133). 
But on the management of the eyes M. Du- 
bois is more explicit : — 


You must not throw your eyes this way and 
that way, with a curious and distracted air, nor 
fix them on persons whom you meet, especially 
if of the other sex. Ought they, then, to be kept 
downcast, in such a way as to be almost shut? 
No ; that would seem atfected. The wisest rule 
that can be given is, to look habitually towards 
the ground, but four or five steps in advance of 
you. If, from time to time, it should be thought 
proper to raise the eyes, you must then try to 
give them that expression of gentleness, good- 
ness, candor, and modesty, which pleases every- 
body, because it is like the reflection of the se- 
renity of a well-regulated mind. — pp. 32, 38. 


This is part of the abbé's directions for 
impressing a new parish with the notion that 
a ‘* saintly priest’’ has fallen to its lot; and 
there is much more in the same style. It 
does not seem to have occurred to M. Dubois 
that it might be better to begin with the reg- 
ulation of the mind, and to leave it to find its 
own expression through the eyes. But we 
return to M. Réaume. 

Hands, says he, are difficult things to man- 
age, and are very apt to get into odd posi- 
tions. When standing drop them by your 
sides, or cross them in such a way that the 
right may support the left at the height of 
your belt. You may also cross your arms if 

ou remain long standing. To put the hands 

hind your back is familiar ; to thrust them 
into your cassock, on your stomach, is not 
over decent. Above all things avoid putting 
them into your pockets, holding them on your 
head, or continually carrying them to your 
face ; neither must you rub them too viva- 
ciously. 

Next, of sitting. ‘‘ Our bourgeois man- 
ners,”’ it seems, have now sanctioned the 
practice of crossing the legs, which was for- 
merly proscribed ; yet it may be well not. to 
make too much use of the privilege acquired 
by so many revolutions. Don’t lean too far 


* For instance, it is implicitly relied on by the 
Abbé Rohrbacher, in the lumbering and ignorant 
compilation which the ultra-montane party in 
France now regards as the Church-history — super- 
seding excellent old Fleury. 
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forward on a chair; for you may lose your 
balance, and a capsize might raise a malicious 
laugh at your reverence’s expense. When 
any one hands you anything, get up and make 
a slight bow. 

The use of the pocket-handkerchief is elab- 
orately discussed ; but we dare not venture 
into the details (pp. 134-5). The evils of 
excessive snuff-taking are then illustrated, 
somewhat after the manner of Law’s Serious 
Call, by the misdeeds of a personage who is 
styled Salvian. Snuff, it appears, was for- 
merly inadmissible in the pulpit, but now not 
even the altar-cloths are safe from it. 

Chapter xxiii. treats of walking. On this 
subject M. Dubois, too, has much to say, and 
it is quite curious how entirely anxiety for the 
vider: seems to thrust out all thoughts about 
the esse. Chapter xxiv. relates to dress ; how 
to button the cassock ; how much shirt-collar 
ought to be shown; what constitutes full- 
dress, and what half-dress ; whether trousers 
may or may not be worn; the casuistry of 
boots, half- boots, and shoes; the size of hats, 
and how to wear them; how to choose a 
clerical stick, and how to carry it with cleri- 


. cal propriety. 


e then enter on a new division of the 
work, which treats of the priest’s relations to 
various sorts of people. First of these is the 
relation between incumbent and curate.* But 
on this subject we pass to the fuller and more 
curious details which are given by M. Dubois, 
although how “ecclesiastical zeal” can be 
said to enter into such matters as those which 
we are about to mention is more than we are 
able to understand. 

In France, the curate is not chosen by the 
incumbent, but is appointed by the- bishop ; 
and this may sound very delightful to people 
who take the ideal view of ecclesiastical sub- 
mission ; but the working is anything rather 
than delightful. The incumbent feels that 
the curate is inflicted on him ; and this is of 
itself enough to establish a jealousy, which is 
not held in check by any gentlemanly feeling 
on either side. Assoon as the name of a new 
curate is heard, the incumbent tries to find 
out his previous history, and all that he hears 
is turned into matter of suspicion ; so that, 
by the time the youth reaches the parsonage, 
the senior’s fuce has gathered quite a wolfish 
expression. ‘* But, my friend,’’ says M. 
Dubois, with his usual prudent morality, 
‘* you ought to look kind and civil, even if 

ou have reason to feel otherwise. Perhaps 
it may not be true that in the last parish 
your curate got up a cabal inst his supe- 
rior. But, even if he did —although you will 


* We need hardly remind our readers that the 
French use of the words curé and vicaire are ex- 
actly the reverse of our own ; vicar meaning with 
us the substitute of the impropriator, while vicaire 
means the substitute of the curé, or incumbent. 





do well to be on your guard —you should for 
the present seem not to have heard of it,”’ 

Some incumbents, it appears (very much to 
the surprise of English clergymen, we should 
suppose), are apt to be jealous if their curates 
visit the parishioners. If the curate is seen 
even to enter a house, the senior cannot slee 
for fear of parish mutinies, and all sorts o 
underminings and explosions. It appears to 
be taken for granted that in every parish there 
is a party eager to enlist the curate against 
his superior; and that the accession of the 
curate to such a league is not regarded as 
anything unnatural or unlikely. And then 
there are personal jealousies. ‘The incumbent 
may not like to let his curate preach, for fear 
of being out-preached by him; and this the 
curate will probably not relish. Whereas, 
says M. Dubois (p. 122), a well-conditioned 
priest will rejoice in granting the humble and 
modest request of his subordinate, that he, 
too, may now and then be allowed to “ wag 
his head in the pulpit,” and will even re- 
joice if he preaches effectively. Some incum- 
bents, again, keep all the massing to them- 
selves. Sunday after Sunday, there they are 
at the altar; or, if not they, the substitute 
is not the curate, but a stranger (p. 123). 
The parish cannot but have its gossip about 
these things. The curate is disparaged ; peo- 
ple get about him, and ask him why he bears 
such slights; and he, poor fellow, unless 
endued with more than usual discretion, will 
let out the secrets of the parsonage, and fall 
into the hands of the malcontent faction. 

But there is a yet worse misery than this 
—the jealousy as to confession. The young 
and tender curate may be preferred to the 
elderly, stiffened, high-and-dry incumbent ; 
and this is gall and wormwood to an ill-con- 
ditioned priest. He peeps about, and tries 
by all manner of little vexations to annoy the 
popular youth. Sometimes he finds fault 
with his confessional morality; it is either 
too strict or too loose. A penitent whom the 
senior considered unfit for the sacrament is 
seen sneaking to the curate; and thereupon 
down falls ‘* a tempest —a hail of biting epi- 
grams, and even of severe reproaches.”’ Then 
a close watch is kept to see which of the in- 
cumbent’s penitents desert to the curate ; and! 
woful mischief may ensue, not only between. 
the clerical pair, but to the burdened hearts. 
which the senior will not allow to discharge. 
themselves into the more sympathizing bosom, 
of his assistant. 

There is a class —and by no means a small 
one — of priests, who are known as “ curates’ 
scourges.”” Whenever one of these worthies 
is in want of help, all the young clergy and 
candidates for ordination tremble lest they 
should be assigned to him ; they go down on 
their knees to the bishop, or to the head of 
the seminary, entreating that they may not 
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be made over to the ecclesiastical Legree. 
Other incumbents, again, are not brutal, but 
silent and ungenial, so that the poor curate 
never knows whether he is in favor or in dis- 
grace. Or the incumbent will affect mystery, 
and keep the curate in the dark as to all that 
goes on; and the youth — unless, as before, 
of extraordinary discretion —as he receives 
no confidence, will fish out what he can for 
himself, and publish it all over the parish. 

The jolly priest is another troublesome 
variety. He has a turn for dining out four 
or five days in the week, and, for the appear- 
ance of serious company, likes to take his 
curate with him. The senior is in rude 
health, can eat and drink without limit, and 
be never the worse; the junior is quiet, 
bookish, devout, finds a great dinner bad for 
his health, and yet worse for his prayers and 
his studies. What is to be done between such 
an ill-assorted couple? 

Then there are squabbles as to fees. The 
senior may be stingy—-the junior, greedy ; 
but the abbé, like a kind soul as he is, ad- 
vises an incumbent —if he find that, after 
all charges, and after allowing a fair share 
for charity, he has a good round sum over at 
the year’s end — to give his ill-paid assistant 
a handsome present, rather than to put it all 
up in a bag. 


Apropos of that same bag, let us say a word 
on the subject of clerical avarice. Experience 
bears out the conclusion of common sense, 
that by cutting down the incomes of the 
clergy to a low rate, you will not do awa 
with the temptation to secularity, but will 
only transfer it toa lower class of persons. 


Still, it might be supposed that the French 
clergy — being without wives or children to 
provide for, and coming from such a class 
that they cannot have any apprehension of 
seeing their near relations sink below their 
ition in society — would not he likely to 
oard up savings from their slender income. 
But Messieurs Réaume and Dubois prove that 
the case is far otherwise; their warnings 
against avarice are repeated with a frequency 
and earnestness which show that, in the ab- 
sence of more reasonable motives for saving, 
the French clergy are too often possessed by 
the diseased love of mere accumulation, after 
the fashion of Dancer or Mathurin Carré. 
There remains a great and serious cause of 
disagreement —the board-and-lodging ques- 
tion. ‘The curate is quartered in the parson- 
age —an arrangement which sounds very 
natural and proper, especially as both the 
clergymen are unmarried. But let us hear 
M. Dubois as to the practical effects of 
this : — 


It is certain that, in general, the most com- 
modious and pleasantest room, after the incum- 
bent’s own, ought to be assigned to the curate. 
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The only exceptions which we can admit are in 
favor of the incumbent’s aged father or mother, 
if they should happen to live with him. But if 
the room in question be given to a more distant 
relation, especially if this relation be of no very 
distinguished condition, and unused to any great 
delicacy of treatment in respect of lodging, is 
not this to expose oneself to deserved reproaches 
on the part of the curate? &c., &c. 

As for the diet, it is painful to speak of such 
a thing ; but, nevertheless, it is too true that 
there are some incumbents so parsimonious that 
they hardly allow their curates so much as is 
strictly necessary. Perhaps the curates may 
have been delicately brought up ; perhaps they 
need some substantial articles of food for their 
support ; their health may be weak, their stomach 
delicate — no matter to the incumbents. Their 
cookery has always been what it is’; never will 
they make the slightest change in it for the sake 
of any curate in Christendom. ‘‘ These young 
priests,’’ they will say, ‘‘ are nice and sensual 
beyond all conception ; they know mortification 
only in theory, and turn away their heads when 
it comes to a question of practice. Why, after 
all, shall the curate be harder to please than the 
incumbent??? ‘‘Why?’’ retorts M. Dubois — 
** Because this incumbent, by our supposition, is 
himself not so hard to please as he ought to be.’’ 


. . 


One word on the disgusting want of cleanliness 
which is sometimes to be noticed in the cookery 
of certain parsonages. Why entrust the prepara- 
tion of the food to that person of threescore and 
more than ten? She does what she can, doubt- 
less ; but, unhappily, she cannot be clean. 

‘* But it is my mother — it is my sister — it is 
my old aunt |’? No matter ; all these relatives 
are not in their place — at least, as cooks. 

‘* But they still do their work well ; J find no 
fault with their service.’’ Perhaps not ; but is 
your curate of the same mind? He is too vir- 
tuous to tell you ; but if you knew the violence 
he does himself at every meal, and the strong 
desire which he feels to be connected with a supe- 
rior who would not put him to so severe a trial, 
you would probably feel how grievous it is to 
make all your curates successively discontented, 
and for such a cause to check the operations of 
their zeal. — pp. 182-135. 


When there are two or more curates, the 
evil becomes complicated. If the priest give 
more of his society to one than to another, 
then jealousies spring up among the curates 
themselves, and all but the favored one bear 
a bitter grudge against their superior. (pp. 
138, 139.) 

But the picture has another side: ‘‘ Rela- 
tions of the curate to the incumbent’’ (p. 
140). The youth is supposed to have read 
the preceding chapter, and to triumph in the 
thought that the iniquities of his own 
ticular incumbent have been put into black 
and white by the penetrating Dubois. Wait 
a little, my young friend, cries the abbé; I 
have a word for you tov. But as the purport 
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of this may be from the extracts 
which we have already given, and is indeed 
nothing more than the old lesson —*“‘ Do as 
you would be done by” —we pass on to a 
fresher subject — the HovsgkeErEr. 

One argument for the celibacy of the clergy 
is, that by it they are set free from the 
temporal cares which press on husbands and 
fathers ; but the details given in these books 
show that this result is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence. In short, the housekeeper 
is the grand pest of priestly life. Instead of 
beneficially conuecting the priest with society 
— instead of aiding him to carry out his mis- 
sion of mediating between the richer and the 

rer classes, like the wife of the clergyman 
in other communions—she appears to be 
purely a source of trouble and mischief. Both 
our abbés complain of the tendency of house- 
keepers to gossip, to rudeness and insolence, 
to vulgar pride, to compromising the charac- 
ter of the priest by misbehavior, Very often 
the housekeeper is such a dragon, that the 
= not go near the parsonage. 
ery often she holds the nraster under a tyr- 
anny which the unhappy man feels every 
moment of his life, yet has not the vigor to 
shake off. Many of the clergy, we find, are 
in the habit of taking their meals in the 
kitchen, with the servant seated opposite to 
them, If the curate or a neighboring priest 
happen to be of the party, Perpetua is sure 
to overhear things which ought not to be di- 
vulged to laic ears, and she forthwith makes 
herself busy in raising all the mischief she 
can out of them; for (says the experienced 
Dubois) nothing gives a parsonage servant 
such delight as to let her gossips suppose that 
she is in all her master’s professional secrets. 
— (p. 186.) 

But here M. Réaume becomes the more im- 
portant authority. After alluding to the 
Jacinta of Gil Bias as a type of the ** servant- 
mistress,’’ he thus goes on : — 


In an instant she has penetrated her employer, 
she has found out all his weak points, and, be- 
fore long, she will have succeeded in bending 
him to her ways of acting and thinking. Many 
people detest her, but she will know well how to 
get vengeance of them. She is acquainted with 
everything that takes place, with everything that 
is thought, in the parish. She has her little 
friendships, her confidantes, her newsmongers, 
and she keeps M. le Curé well informed as to all 
the news, and even as to what is thought of him. 
Some (she represents) always speak of her mas- 
ter with esteem and tenderness, consider that he 
preaches admirably, and perhaps better than any 
one else in the world ; these are her friends. 
With regard to her enemies she takes a different 
line ; by the help of reticences, of half-words, 
and (when necessary) of sighs, she excites her 
master’s curiosity, and finds the means of vent- 
ing her gall. If it penetrate, she presses on and 
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urges him to vengeance, especially if those against 
whom she has pointed her batteries be females. 
‘* M. le Curé is lost in the estimation of his par- 
ishioners if he do not break with, or reform, 
Such-a-one ;”? and he—foolishly credulous — 
gets into a passion, explodes, and does not see 
that he becomes the laughing-stock of the public 
— which does not always stop at laughing. — p. 
197. 


These ladies are usually very rapacious, 
and their presumption goes beyond all bounds. 
M. Réaume knew one who used to go into 
the church at dinner-time, and scold the peni- 
tents at the confessional for detaining his rev- 
erence from his meal. Another, when some 
parishioners were very desirous to see her 
master, asked them what difference it could 
make whether they saw M. le Curé or herself. 
And when there is a curate, the housekeeper 
makes it her especial business to bring him 
into contempt, and to exasperate his superior 
against him. — (p. 199.) 

It is bad enough anywhere — even in quiet 
Coutances, as M. Dubois shows, to be tied to 
the misery of a housekeeper; but in the 
neighborhood of Paris, oe M. Réaume, it is 
infinitely worse. There the housekeepers are 
mere mercenaries, without an atom of piety, 
attachment, or zeal for the credit of the house. 
And then the fearful expense! . . So, by way 
of escaping from a part at least of these 
troubles, some clergymen instal their near 
relations in the parsonage kitchen. ‘‘ But,” 
exclaims the abbé, ‘a perfect sister or 
niece!!! Rara est avis ista!” —(p. 201.) 
The kinswomen take it upon themselves to 
treat M. le Curé as their kinsman — not ac- 
cording to his official dignity. Here is a 
pretty sketch of one: — 


Mademoiselle Lucille was formerly apprenticed 
to a dressmaker, but since she entered her broth- 
er’s establishment she has mounted a bonnet. 
This is what her brother calls dignity. From 
that moment her small vanity persuades her that 
she has become a person of importance, and she 
makes all who come near her aware of it. In 
speaking of the villagers, she calls them ‘‘ Those 
coarse rustics :”? her words are caught up, and 
cannot be forgiven. The brother is a sort of 
machine, which she moves and directs as she 
pleases. In order to save herself the trouble of 
cleaning, she keeps the parlor-door locked, and 
does not open it except on solemn occasions ; it 
isin the kitchen that the curé receives visits, 
and discusses parish affairs ; and his sister is so 
much identified with these, that she takes the 
largest share in them, and speaks in the plural — 
‘© WE are not the people to sing mass for such 
a price as that!’’ In other respects, Lucille has 
entire liberty, and uses it without any reserve ; 
she pokes everywhere about the village, meddles 
in all its business, goes to fairs and markets, 
keeps up certain connexions—in short, she 
scandalizes by the levity of her conduct no less 
than by her thoughtless chatter. The curate 
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responsible for himself and his dependants, in no 
long time has to pay for his weakness by losing 
the esteem and affection of his whole parish. — 
Réaume, p. 202. 


Valerius, seeing the unhappy result of this 
case, establishes in Ais parsonage, not a sister, 
but a niece; Aer he thinks he can keep in 
order, and in her proper place. But very 
soon the young Agnes displays her childish 
tastes by filling the house with litter; she 
has a host of winged and four-footed pets, 
which give it quite the smell of a wild-beast 
show. Worse and worse—she grows fond 
of dress, and the neighbors discover why ; 
there are stolen interviews, and scandalous 
consequences. Pvor Valerius receives a letter 
from his bishop, which startles him like a 
clap of thunder; he is removed to another 
parish ; but the misconduct of his niece cleaves 
to the walls of the old parsonage, and affects 
the estimation of his successors. All this is 
spoken of as an every-day case; and M. 

éaume spends a page or two in showing 
that nothing else could have been expected ! 
— (pp. 203-6.) 

On no account must a curé treat his rela- 
tions as his relations — introduce them, ask 
them to dinner, or anything of the sort — (p. 
207). And, for the sake of appearances, he 
must never be seen walking with a sister or 
a niece, unless their age be such as to put 
them beyond suspicion; for who is to know 
the relationship! — (p. 207.) 

This brings us to a somewhat curious point. 
French writers of the High Church school are 
fond of talking about the prodigious impres- 
sions supposed to have been made on the 
English mind by the virtues of the emigrant 
clergy in the end of the last century ; indeed, 
it is now quite a settled belief with such 
writers, that the spectacle of those clergy was 
@ main cause of the conversions to Romanism 
which began in England fifty years later! 
M. Réaume lays this down at page 22; and 
if asked in what the impressiveness of the 
emigrés consisted, he would, no doubt (like 
Joseph le Maistre, in his treatise Du Pape), 

ut their celibacy prominently forward. But 
poth he and M. Dubois prove only too clearly 
that in France itself the celibacy of the clergy 
is not generally respected—that popular 
opinion will not give them credit for innocence 
in any sort of intercourse with the other sex. 
Where the fault may lie we do not pretend to 
say ; but the fact deserves notice. 

From housekeepers, both our authors go on 
to treat of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 
The relation of the clergy to teachers appointed 
and paid by the state is, however, a subject 
which at present can hardly be mentioned 
among ourselves without danger of a tempest. 
We therefore refer such of our readers as may 
wish to know how things work in France to) 
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the books themselves, and proceed to the 
parish-clerk-and-singers’ misery. Our own 
clerks are rather apt to be in arrear of the 
age; but the mumpsimus of their French 
brethren has a sway very different from any- 
thing known on this side of the Channel. 


In addition to the schoolmaster (says M. 
Réaume), the curé has also clerks — servants 
attached to his church ; and this part of his 
flock is not the easiest to manage, especially in 
the neighborhood of Paris. In the first place, 
these men are usually destitute of faith and of 
real feelings of religion ; in the second place, 
they are slenderly paid, and fancy, in conse- 
quence, that they have at least the right to be 
insolent. Add to this, that, like all ignorant 
people, they are obstinate, very much attached 
to old practices, and that the smallest reform, 
the slighest novelty, stirs them up to revolt. 
Many curés fail, as to this article, in two essen- 
tial points ; first, in allowing, through indolence 
or incapacity, these encroaching gentry to take 
the command ; secondly, in treating them with 
too little address and politeness. It is, there- 
fore, very important that the curé should be a 
man of order, exact in his duties, and well up in 
the rubrics ; otherwise the old clerk — who al- 
ready fancies himself a sort of marvel — will not 
fail to laugh maliciously at every blunder, to 
catch it up, and to give out that he is in the 
habit of directing the curé, who does not know 
his business. Those who think té carry 
themselves with dignity by assuming a haughty 
tone, majestic airs, harsh and imperious lan- 
guage towards the servants of their church, do 
not keep them at a distance, but hurt and pro- 
voke them. Then they desert the church, and 
conceive an implacable hatred against the cler- 
gyman. Why not manage their self-conceit? 
Adroit curates contrive to get rid of the most 
mutinous by making sacrifices of minor impor- 
tance to them, managing them, even petting 
them, until they can provide for themselves else- 
where. It is very disgraceful to see sometimes 
flunkey quarrels (querelles de laquais) between 
the curé and the servants of the church, to see 
discussions proceed to violence and _ fisticuffs. 
Can the curé ever be excusable in such scenes? 
— pp. 215-217. 

M. Réaume is decidedly against the clergy- 
man’s asking his clerks or singers to his 
table. Rather give them money; he says ; or, 
if the custom of feeding them be too strong to 
bear abolition, try to draw the schoolmaster 
into your plans ; let the banquet, although at 
your expense, be at his house ; and do not ap- 

ar at it except in order to drop a few patron - 
izing and friendly words. — (p. 216.) 

Next follow the relations with the civil 
authorities. The English parson may some- 
times find his squire rather troublesome ; but 
the territorial potentate is, at the very worst, 
nothing to the French misery of the official 
maire. ‘*The mayor and the curé,”’ says 
M. Réaume, “are the two great powers of 
the parish,”” They are, in short, emperor 
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and pope in little ; and of the average minia- 
ture emperors — a class numbering 44,000 in 
France — we have the following engaging 
picture : — 


In some parishes around Paris and elsewhere, 
the mayor belongs to the intermediate class — 
i. e., to that which, now-a-days, is styled, with 
a sort of comic emphasis, the middle class, or 
small bourgeoisie. ‘This class is one of the most 
unmanageable which can be met with. Usually 
independent as to circumstances, it neither has 
real manners nor the open simplicity of the vil- 
lager ; people of half-knowledge, puffed up with 
pride and pretensions, surly, haughty, full of 
self, led by the nose by bad newspapers, and, 
moreover, quite unbelieving, stuffed with spite 
and deceit, the very tail-tip of that low and 
worn-out Voltairianism whose antiquated and 
stupid tinsel they pompously trail along. — 
Réaume, pp. 218, 219. 


Some curés toady these gentry! The more 
natural and easy line is to quarrel with 
them ; but the earnestness with which both 
our abbés implore their friends to avoid a 
quarrel with the mayor gives a sorrowful 
glimpse into the too common state of parish 
matters. The only remedy, in case of a 
quarrel, is, that the curé may apply to the 
bishop, and jie may apply to the mayor's 
superiors. But if (as is very possible) mon- 
seigneur, in his degree, should.meet with a 
functionary of similar character to the mayor, 
it does not appear how the troubles are to be 
= 

tus descend among ‘‘ the people,’’ and 
see how they are to be treated. Don’t give 
yourself airs towards them, says M. Réaume ; 
but don’t be too familiar. “Be profuse of 
monsieur, madame, mademoiselle; it costs 
nothing, and smooths down vanity. All 
that you may say is sure to be taken in the 
worst sense ; therefore be careful what you 
say. Don’t talk Greek and Latin to your 
rastics ; but neither must you think to do any 
good by giving in to their provincialisms. 
Don’t slap them on the shoulder, or shake 
hands too promiscuously. It is wiser not to 
oand dine with artisans—even on Shrove 
Tuesday — except with the mayor and the 
adjunct. If there be a chéteau in your parish, 
with a large establishment of servants, don’t 
grow intimate with them. Don’t dine in the 
servants’ hall, nor ask its inmates to dine 
with you. And beware of accepting an 
presents from them — more especially assuc 
presents usually come out of the master’s 
property. — (pp. 229, 239. 

Of higher society (we ie told) there are 
three kinds — (1) the pious, who are hardly 
to be met with; (2) the decent, church- 
going people, whose religion goes no further ; 
and (3) the irreligious. The second kind 
must be managed with care. There are in it 
a great number of retired traders — purse- 
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proud, selfish, ignorant, calculating, heartless ; 
they are sure to take advantage of the clergy- 
man if he put himself under obligations to 
them ; wherefure he must keep them at their 
distance, and, most especially, he must beware 
of tutoring their children. — (Réaume, chap. 
xxxvii. —Xxxxviii.) 

Now comes a chapter — Des Rapports avec 
Les Femmes—and, as we have already 
hinted, very perilous rapports these are. Too 
little, says M. Réaume is known of them in 
clerical education; but, considering that 
women are one half of the species, and are 
now three fourths of the believers, it might 
(he thinks) be well if the young ecclesiastic 
learnt a little more about them before being 
launched on a world in which they play sv 
large a part. 

There are the clever women; and the only 
way to manage such of these as have = 
religion —for the others are beyond all 
management —is, to take a lofty tone with 
them, and to speak as by the authority of 
Heaven (p. 256). Be on your guard against 
having too much to do with the female sex — 
jeunes, on comprend pourquoi; plus avancées 
en age, parce qu’elles ont une merveilleuse 
addresse pour imposer leur volonté. 


Frivolity, inconstancy, caprice, love of nov- 
elty, of pastimes, and of pleasures, ambition, 
coquetry, the fondness for dress which is innate 
in women, the spirit of evil-speaking, of jealousy, 
and ill-natured criticism, form a circle of little 
passions in which almost all the women of this 
world revolve, and from which even religious 
women do not always emancipate themselves. — 
p. 267. 


Women are more acute than men. There 
are dangers from which even celibacy will not 
exempt you. The religious connexion may be 
but a temptation to terrible and fatal passion 
— (Réaume, 260 ; Dubois, pp. 375-6) ; there- 
fore watch yourself, and remember that the 
world is watching you. Rivalry is the great 
moving principle among women, even as in- 
terest is among men, and Christian women 
are no exception. Take care, therefore (dear 
brother), not to show one of your female 
charges any attention beyond another, or to 
employ her more than another as your assist- 
ant in good works. The ‘‘ devotee’’ class of 
women are generally sad busybodies, and 
their busy propensities are exasperated and 
rendered mischievous in a higher degree at 
Mitry than at Cheltenham or Frome by the 
enforced celibacy of the clergy. — (pp. 264-5.) 

M. Dubois, too, has a good deal to say as to 
the manner in which ladies are apt to take 
the time of their pastors under pretence 
spiritual things :— 


What is it that we do in our conversations with 





them? The truth must be owned ; for the most 
part, there is nothing in these long communica- 
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tions but an exchange of childish and trifling 
chit-chat ; we tell each other the small news of 
the place ; we let certain railleries of this and 
that person— more or less highly seasoned — 
escape us ; we allow ourselves pleasantries and 
out-pourings of gayety which suit but ill with 
priestly gravity ; in short,.we pass an hour, or 
perhaps two, in hearing, or in uttering, a multi- 
tude of little nothings. If, sometimes, a pious 
conference is set on foot, then there are long 
lamentations, piteous jeremiads, which a good 
soul pours into her director’s ears, in order to 
tell him what he knows so well, since she says 
nothing else to him at confession — to wit, that 
she is overwhelmed with distractions — that she 
cannot pray, that she knows not how to escape from 
the spiritual dryness which causes her to groan 
so much, &c. So many useless complaints, or, 
rather, 80 many pious pretexts for allowing her- 
self the satisfaction of talking an hour or two, 
about herself to her director ! — Dubois, pp. 265, 
266. 


One favorite snare is to draw the priest into 
a spiritual correspondence : — 


Must we, then, absolutely refuse to females 
the advantage of direction by means of corre- 
spondence? Experience has so often shown the 
uselessness of it, that we should be at first 
tempteJ to answer in the affirmative. As, how- 
ever, every rule has its exception, we shall say 
that it is well, as a general principle, not to 
keep up such correspondences with females, and 
that, in order to establish an exception — (1) 
they must no longer be young ; (2) they must 
not be under the power of # husband, unless, 
indeed, he be aware of this direction, and sanc- 
tion it ; (3) they must be very prudent and dis- 
creet ; (4) they must have sound sense and good 
judgment ; (5) they must not be fussy, punctilious, 
and of inexhaustible verbosity ; (6, and finally,) 
they must sincerely desire to convert their defects, 
to acquire virtues, and to go on without abate- 
ment unto perfection. — Dudois, pp. 370, 371. 


But these conditions are seldom united, and 
where they are the director must take care 
not to let his fair penitents draw him into a 
labyrinth of letters. He must beg them to be 
short; he must set them the example: and 
if they grow copious, his brevity must increase 
as their length. After months and years (M. 
Dubois supposes) — after floods of correspond- 
ence — there will most likely be no discern- 
ible‘improvement in the penitent. Would it 
not, therefore, he asks, have been vastly 
better for the priest if he had spent his time 
in making sermons, or in some other pastoral 
occupations ! — (pp. 371-3.) 


Often, too, These persons wish to make them- 
interest fhg ; their self-esteem is flattered 

y the thought, that a priest, one whom, more- 
over, they sometimes see sought after in rather 
high quarters, thinks of them in the Divine pres- 
ence, actively busies himself in the sanctification 
of their souls, and does for them what he would 
not do for a multitude of others. All this feeds 
vanity, does no good, swallows up precious time, 


and ought not to have any place among the 
— of a saintly priest. — Dubois, pp. 373, 

Thus far the abbé has been speaking of 
letters which he classes as useless; but be- 
yond this there is a class of dangerous letters. 
Some of the circumstances which make them 
dangerous may readily be conceived, and M. 
Dubvis is very explicit on the manceuvres by 
which young women draw the clergy into cor- 
respondence, the vanity which prompts such 
attempts, and the ruinous consequences which 
sometimes ensue. There is, however, one of 
his dangers which we should hardly have ex- 
pected to find set down as such by an ecclesi- 
astic of Cardinal Wiseman’s communion — 
the risk that a priest, after directing a rich 
and elderly lady, should find himself hand- 
somely remembered in her will! — (p. 377.) 

Returning to M. Réaume, we pass over his 
discourse on behavior to children, and find 
him resume the Chesterfield in those chapters 
which relate to Visrrs (xlii., xliv.). A curé, 
on reaching his parish, must call on all the 
notable persons in it ; first on the mayor, then 
on the master manufacturer (if there be one, 
we ‘presume). Calls may be made from 
twelve to four or five o’clock. You must be 
in full costume ; if people are leave your 
name —if on a card,so much the better. 
But some pedple are pertinaciously ‘* not at 
home” to the poor curé; and others, if they 
let him in, behave rudely to him, and do not 
give him the place of honor to sit down in; 
of such cross-grained customers you ~must 
make the best you can, When you enter a 
drawing-room, perform a modest and easy 
salutation, or half-bow, gracefully holding 
your hat in your left hand, while your right 
is laid on your breast — after the manner of 
the eagle protesting to Daniel O’Rourke, 
‘**pon the honor of a gentleman,’ —or, at 
the least, bend your arm into a right angle. 
In speaking to ladies of condition, preface 
your “ How d’ye do?” with “I have the 
honor to present to you my respectful hom- 
ages.”’ Hold your hat on your knees while 
sitting. Atthe end of the call replace your 
chair where it stood when you entered ; bow 
to the ladies; make a second reverence at 
the door of the room, and a third to the 
last person who is cohcerned in seeing you 
out. 

The rules for calling are succeeded by a 
code for receiving calls. Tous dull islanders, 
who tax ourselves with stupidity for drawing 
our topics of conversation so largely from the 
weather, it is truly a comfort to find the 
abbé recommending ‘the rain, the fine 
weather, the heat, the cold, and other such- 
like nothings,”’ as ‘‘a great resource.” (p. 
300.) Never yawn on your visitors, how- 
ever wearisome they may be. Embrace your 
intimates in the priesthood, but you n not 





extend this to the whole fraternity. 
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You, Maximus, entertain a tender friendship 
for me, and I am obliged to you for it ; but might 
it not be less expansive? Should I believe in it 
less if you were to cease from throttling me at 
every meeting, from hugging me, from all but 
suffocating me by the excess of your delight? 
As I do not positively exact that you should wash 
your face every morning, and should deprive 
yourself of your beloved dust, of which the 
effects are often unpleasant, pray oblige me as 
little as possible to submit to the petty inconven- 
iences which arise from this state of things. — 
Réaume, pp. 802, 303. 


Chapters xlv. and xlvi. of the Guide treat 
of Dining-out. Invitations are either verbal 
or written. If you feel that you are not 
asked with that amount of ceremony which is 
due to your dignity, make an evasive answer 
—‘* You are very kind — I will do all I can’’ 
—and don’t go. Some young people, inex- 
perienced in the hollowness of the world, 
are fresh enough to take literally such phrases 
as *‘ You will always find a knife and fork ;’’ 
buat the readers of Réaume will know better 
than to fall into this trap. (p. 310.) _ Din- 
ing in the country is not so ceremonious as in 
towns. In towns you go to the house a quar- 
ter of an hour before the time named, arrayed 
in your very best. Your hands must be 
cleaner than usual, and nevertheless must be 

loved as you enter the drawing-room. Your 
, on and shoes ought also to be very clean ; 
although in the country a little mad may be 
wnat Places at table are assigned ac- 
cording to the quality of the guests; anda 
curé is bound to stickle for his dignity. He 
may give way to the mayor, if his worship be 
the elder, and anything like a gentleman ; but 
if he find himself thrust down below his proper 
place, he may do like an ecclesiastic who, in 
such circumstances, sat down, and talked to 
the delight of all around him, but did not 
taste bit or drop, or even unfold his napkin. 
If the lady of the house be old, and have 
difficulty in walking, a priest may offer her 
his arm in going to the dining-room ; but in 
other cases he would raise a general titter by 
attempting to act the cavalier. 

It is no longer the fashion to tuck the end 
of your napkin under your neckcloth or 
through your button-hole. Soup is eaten with 
& spoon alone; don’t blow on it by way of 
cooling it — (Alsop might teach you thus 
much) ; don’t swill it from your plate, nor 
pour the last drops into your spoon. Don’t 
throw your broken scraps of meat and vege- 
tables on the floor, Don’t sponge up your 
gravy with bread at a grand dinner — (you 
may, we presume, on less solemn occasions). 
If a lady offer you anything, say, ‘‘ I have the 
honor to thank you.” Take care to sit in 
such a way as not to drop soup or sauce on 
your cassock. Cut your meat neatly, with- 
out splashing your neighbors, and use your 
fork as a Frenchman ought to use it. Don’t 
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put your knife into your mouth. If you have 
to cut bread for your neighbors or yourself, 
wipe your knife on your napkin, not on the 
bread itself; and take care not to cut the 
napkin. It is not good manners to take up a 
bone with ay fingers and pick it. You must 
not ask to be helped a second time from any 
dish, nor even accept the offer of a second 
— unless where you ere quite at home. . 

on’t crack nuts with your teeth, nor eat too 
much dessert. Toothpicks, once proscribed, 
are now in common use; but do not, on any 
account, pick your teeth with your knife or 
your nails. Avoid dinners at which there is 
singing, for who can tell what the words may 
be? Eschew also those which wind up with a 
ball: Do not the Councils of Agde and Lao- 
dicea condemn such things! 

Bat now comes the curate’s own dinner. 
Our Chestertield is transformed into a Soyer, 
or an Original Walker. Elegance combined 
with economy is to be the rule. Parsonages 
(we hear with more regret than “~~ 
have no good name for cleanliness (p. 336) ; 
let it be otherwise in yours. Don't ask your 
betters to dine unless you can afford to enter- 
tain them well. Here is a sketch of the din- 
ner which Perpetua may get up — (we leave 
it in the original language, since even the 
Lord Mayor has his carte in French) : — 


Hors d’ceuvre boeuf, avec un ou deux plats 
d’entrée, un roti, avec un ou deux plats d’en- 
tremets, salade et enfin dessert, selon la saison 
et les ressources du pays, de quatre ou cing 
assiettes. — p. 334. 


When we go to, Mitry, we shall be very 
happy to eat such a dinner, accompanied by 
the good wines which our friend promises ; 
but we trust that he will not think it neces- 
sary to do us the honor of asking the worship- 
ful the mayor, oreven the unwashed and 
odorous confréres, Salvian and Maximus, to 
meet us. 

We omit, with regret, the directions for 
carving (p. 377), and, skipping over some 
other matters, we come to a chapter * Of In- 
discretions’’ (liv.). It is indiscreet to take a 
dog to call with you; to let dogs or other 
animals run about your own house, and annoy 

our visitors ; to touch ornaments in a draw- 
ing-room, or flowers in a garden. An eccle- 
siastic ought not to offer nosegays to youn 
ladies, nor to hold such vanities in his hand. 
It is dangerous to be familiar with children, 
for there is no knowing what things they may 
say to compromise your dignity. Do not 
touch or pull about the person with whom 
you are talking. Don’t ask people what their 
income is — what their kin— nor what kind 
of house they have. If they are deformed, 
squinting, blind, or dwarfish, do not tell them 
so; neither, in speaking to mammas, remark 
such defects in their offspring. 

On the subject of Games and Diversions, 
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M. Réaume is perhaps somewhat more toler-, 


ant than our own writers De Sacerdotio. 
Games suitable for the clergy, he says, are 
cards, dominos, billiards, chess, draughts. 
A clergyman ought not to play for oe 
stakes; most of the order are, indeed, ex- 
cluded from the temptation of high play by a 
cause which may easily be divined. Neither 
must he play with low people, such as gar- 
‘ deners, vine-dressers, al the like, although 
priests have, ere now, been known to do so. 
Our author “ does not hesitate to say, that 
play is one of the occasions on which men 
show themselves with least disguise,’” — even 
as the future gentle Archbishop of Canter- 
bury knocked the future wit of St. Paul’s 
down with the chess-board at Winchester 
school. ‘* I suppose,”’ concludes the abbé, 
‘that it is superfluous to recommend the 
most scrupulous honesty and delicacy.”? — 
(p. 417.) But if it were so entirely superflu- 
ous, why say even one word about it! 

Lastly, M. Réaume treats of Letters, and 
lays down curious etiquettes as to the right 
sorts of paper to be used in addressing the 
different orders of men—the right way of 
folding and sealing it— the right manner of 
address, and the proprieties of matter and style. 


Our readers will probably by this time 
agree with us, that if any French Eachard 
should undertake to inquire into ‘ The 
Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of 
the Clergy,’’ some of them would be nowise 
difficult to discover. In truth, Messrs. Dubois 
and Réaume carry us back considerably be- 
ag the state of things which Mr. Macaulay 

as represented in his well-known picture of 
English clerical life under Charles II. Of 
the faithfulness of that picture we do not 
wish at present to speak. But if our own 
clergy of the seventeenth century were all 
that Mr. Macaulay has represented, the 
French clergy of the nineteenth have no rea- 
son to court a comparison with them. Even 
marriage with Abigail might be less intolera- 
ble than slavery under Perpetua. 

We shall not recapitulate the evidence 
which has been given in the preceding pages ; 
but we wish, in conclusion, to point out the 
illustration thrown by these deplorable details 
on the conduct of the French clergy during 
the last five years. We have seen them flat- 
tering every power which these years of agita- 
tion have in turn thrown uppermost ; one day 
capering around trees of Eiberty and blessing 
them; another day hailing, in language 
equally fulsome and profane, the suppressor, 
not only of revolutionary disorder, but of real 
liberty itself. And, fond as the French ul- 
tramontane party is of bespattering the Eng- 
lish church with ignorant and absurd expres- 
sions of scorn, derived from such witnesses as 
Cobbett and The Tablet, its own late political 
conduct has, we believe, been generally re- 





garded b English churchmen, not with any 
aletosil eiitinkoen, but with a mixture of 
astonishment and sorrow. From these books, 
however, we learn things which go far to ex- 
plain the behavior which appeared so unac- 
countable — and some way to excuse it. We 
trace it to the insecurity of position which 
the clergy of France have felt — to their con- 
sciousness that, except by flattering the mania 
of the hour, they had no chance of holding 
their ground — for their state of subjection to 
public opinion, and the unmercifulness of that 
opinion, are things of which we in England 
could have no idea. We trace it to the nar- 
row education which unfits the mass of the 
clergy for seeing anything beyond that which 
seems to be the immediate advantage of their 
church ; to the absence of that spirit of inde- 
pendence and sturdy uprightness which gives 
respectability even to the crotchets and to the 
sulks of some whom we could name among 
ourselyes, And that spirit, we conceive, is 
something that is not to be learnt from the 
pages of Messrs. Réaume and Dubois — val- 
uable as these may be for the direction of the 
French clergy in washing their faces, dispos- 
ing of their hands, behaving at meals, and 
managing their glances. 

One of the books before us was published 
only last year; but already, within the first 
three months of the present year, we read of 
great changes as to religion in France. Never, 
it is said, were the Holy Week and Easter 
kept with such exhibitions of devotion; the 
infidel parish schoolmaster has given way to 
the Frére Chrétien ; and already people are 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
presenting themselves at the altar without 
previous confirmation and confession.* We 
think, however, that the evidence of Messrs. 
Dubois and Réaume proves the existence of 
disorders too deep to [ healed by a devotion 
so recent and so showy as to have very much 
the ie pe of a passing fashion. But if 
the French clergy are really becoming power- 
ful, this same evidence would be enough, 
even without the significant bit of discipline 
which we have just mentioned, to warrant 
very serious uneasiness as to the probable 
effect of entrusting power to such hands. 


Since this paper was written, we have seen 
an article in the Edinburgh Review for April, 
on ‘* The Church of England in the Moun- 
tains.’’ In so far as the position of the Welsh 
and Cambrian clergy resembles that of the 
French, the reviewer’s statements and opinions 
run parallel with our own; but there is this 
important difference between the cases — that 
the degradation of the clergy in France is 
recent, while in our own mountain districts 
things have never been any better, and an im- 
provement is now in progress. 


* Guardian newspaper, March 23 and 31,1853, 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
AMERICAN CLOCKS FOR CHINA. 


Wirz all their ingenuity and industry, the 
Chinese appear to employ themselves but 
little in the art of clock-making ; and it may 
be safely declared that Geneva turns out 
more time-keepers in a year than are produced 
in the whole of the Celestial Empire. In the 
large city of Nankin there are not more than 
forty clock-makers ; Su-chew has thirty, and 
Ning-po not more than seven; while, until 
recently, the value of the clocks and watches 
imported into China from Europe, amounted 
to about half a million dollars yearly. It is 
said that the number of clocks pale manu- 
factured in the country in a twelvemonth does 
not exceed 1500 — a fact the more remarkable 
when contrasted with the state of the case in 
other countries. The watch and clock makers 
in London, including those who manufacture 
portions of the mechanism only, amount to 
more than 1000; and, as is well known, the 
enterprising horologists of New England make 
and export clocks every year by tens of thou- 
sands. These latter, with that keen spirit 
of trade which characterizes them, have lately 
been turning their attention to China as a 
profitable market for their handicraft ; and a 
request was despatched some time since from 
the United States’ Patent Office, to such 
American citizens as were resident in the 
flowery land, for any information that might 
promise to benefit the brauch of industry in 
question. 

From one of the replies which this ‘ re- 
quest”’ elicited, we gather that the Chinese 
have always been too deficient in their 
acquaintance with astronomy and mathe- 
matics to construct a sun-dials ; and that 
their knowledge of these instruments was ob- 
tained from Europeans ; while hour-glasses 
are known only as a contrivance ‘* employed 
in Western countries to measure time.” 
Many Celestial gentlemen make it a sine qué 
non to carry two watches; among these, 
specimens of very ancient workmanship are 
sometimes met with, as rotund as ‘* Nurem- 
berg eggs ;’”’ and the wearers are too often 
anxious to make the pair go well together. 
The trouble they gave in consequence, in 
former days, to some of the Jesuit Fathers 
who were skilled in clock-making, will be 
found mentioned in the Lettres Paifiantes et 

Curieuses. 

A Chinese day comprises twelve periods, 
each equivalent to two hours, and they are 
represented by twelve characters on the clock- 
face, being those used also to designate the 
months. ‘The first in the list (meanin 
Son) is employed at the commencement of 


twelve years, and also to the commencement 
of the civil day —at eleven p. m. — compre- 
hending the period between this and one 
a.m. The month which is signified by this 
term is not the first of the Chinese year, but 
singularly enough coincides with January. 
Each of the twelve hours is divided into 
eight Aih, corresponding to quarter-hours. 
This diurnal division of time does not appear 
to have been in use in the time of Confucius, 
as mention is made in the spring and autumn 
annals of the ¢en hours of the day.” 
The writer whose remarks we quote, 
recommends his countrymen, in manufactur- 
ing clocks for the Chinese, to adopt the clock- 
face commonly used in China with some im- 
provements, one of which would be to surround 
the twelve “* horary characters” with a ring 
of numerals from one to twenty-four, every 
alternate one of which would be opposite the 
half-hour mark of the inner circle, correspond- 
ing with a whole hour of our time, and to 
continue the use of the four signs which now 
stand near the centre of the face to indicate 
midnight, dawn, noon, and evening. The 
ndulum is to vibrate seconds ; the minute- 
and to make half a revolution at every 
sixty seconds ; and the hour-hand is to go but 
once round the face in the whole diurnal 
period. As the result of this arrangement 
—‘* At one o’clock p.m., our reckoning, the 
hour-hand will be half-way between the 
large character at the top and the next one to 
the right ; and the minute-hand, having made 
half a revolution, will point perpendicularly 
downwards, and the clock strike one. Atthe 
expiration of another of our hours, a whole 
Chinese hour will have expired, when the 
former hand will have reached the first lar, 
character to the right, and the latter will Be 
directed to the zenith — the clock striking 
two.’’ The minute-hand is, therefore, to make 
twelve revolutions in the twenty-four hours. 
The clocks are to be constructed with lines 
and weights, as those with springs are not 
liked in China; and, as a Celestial always 
likes to see what he is buying, it is suggested 
that the works be made as visible as possible, 
and of good quality, to avoid the loss that 
would be sure to follow attempts to palm off 
clocks made to sell merely. To gratify the 
Chinese wish for utility, the lower part of the 
door is to contain a looking-glass, or if not 
this, something very ornamental ; and inside, 
instructions in the native character for fixing, 
winding, regulating, &c. Such clocks as are 
here described can be manufactured in Connee- 
ticut for two dollars and a half each; and, as 
they can be sold in China at from five to six dol- 
lars each, we may shortly expect to see a great 
and profitable trade in American time-keepers 
between the two countries, 





every cycle, and to the first of every period of 








78 GUARDED 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
GUARDED SECRETS. 


Wuar woman is there that confesses not 
to the possession of a guarded secret? School- 
girls have their cherished mysteries; but 
these pass from mouth to mouth till, like the 
witches at ‘‘ seventh hand,” all their magic 
dies out. It is not of such we would speak, 
but of that sterner and more stubborn secret 
which is the life in life, which occupies the 
soul’s inner and most secret chamber, and is 
the heart’s holy of holies; a joy, or a dread, 
or a We commonly the last— 
through life ; a thing that weaves itself, with 
more or less intensity, into every act of our 
daily struggle on earth ; is with us when we 
rise to a new sun, and lies down with us in 
the darkness ; our accompanying shadow, 
go where we may,and do what we will; 
that mocks us when we smile, counterfeits 
all our agonies; and to lose which would 
be something like that loss of soul pictured in 
the well-known German legend. That the 
constant presence of our secret within us and 
around us has its meaning for good, whoshall 
doubt Our human woes would not be 
allotted to us —ay, even as our daily bread 
—vwere they not necessary to the nourish- 
ment of a higher life than that which per- 
ne us here. Our wandering spirits, ever 
ost and restless, must, like the fabled chil- 
dren in the wood, gather their food from off 
the thorns. There is, in truth, no teaching 
like the teaching of a great and master sor- 
row. 

There are few places filled with more 
startling materials for the romancist than the 
much-neglected secret drawer. Secret pas- 
sages, hidden vaults, tapestry-veiled doors, 
- leading downwards through the floor, 
and escapes opening upward through the 
sky-light, we have in abundance; but the 
narrow and apparently insignificant recep- 
tacle that holds within it, unseen by vul 
eyes, the hoarded secret of a heart and of a 
lifetime — nay, perhaps more —the darkeni 
presence of a household, the ‘‘ skeleton behin 
the door,’’ seems altogether to have escaj 
the vigilant research of the curious. Relics 
—some sainted, some profane enough — 
hang visibly about our very doors. We are 
all familiar with relics of various kinds, from 
the sentimental lover’s hair-filled locket down 
to the religiously-guarded ‘‘ heart of Mon- 
trose.’’ Some people are essentially relic- 
lovers, and will make far-off pilgrimages for 
the bare sight of an iron belt or a knotted 
cord vouched for as the castigatory badge of 
some mouldered monk, and feel a stran 
ry soe in being permitted to kiss the 

ust from the worn stones trodden by the feet 
of those whose once unhonored grave centu- 
ries have since hallowed into something akin 





SECRETS. 


to the divine. From the mystic to the real 
is a wide bound, and few care to take the 
leap. But, leaving to the star-gazer his more 
dazzling horizon, let us gather round us for 
brief space the lowlier interests of humanity ; 
let us look with reverent eyes into the secret 
drawer. 

My grandmother had an old-fashioned cab- 
inet, portioned out, as was the method of 
constructing such commodities in her day, 
into sundry small shelves, drawers, and odd- 
covered boxes. The centre compartinent of 
this same old chest opened like a door, having 
lock and key, and within was a long sliding- 
drawer, occupying the entire depth of the 
cabinet. That in this drawer something very 

recious was stored, all her children knew. 
None, however, dared to pry into their 
mother’s guarded secret. Her husband, it 
was more than suspected, could have thrown 
some light on the matter ; but he was never 
known to do so, and silence rested upon the 
unknown occupant of the drawer; the mys- 
tery remaining a mystery up to the day of my 

grandmother’s death. But when the 
cold hand can no more unlock a cabinet than 
it can unlock the door through which the 
warm, conscious life has passed; and when 
the palsied foot, lying stark in its dusty 
dwelling, no more mounts the stair to the 
guarded treasure-house of all that was once 
so dear — then comes the revealer; comes, 
perhaps in the form ofa prying sick-nurse, 
one of those death-watches at the sight of 
whom the living quake. Or it may be, that 
hands more tender deal in greater reverence 
with the departed spirit’s cast-off apparel, 
holding sacred for the sleeper’s sake those 
forsaken relics wept and prayed over by the 
waking eyes that are never more to weep and 
pray on this earth again. 

In the present case, it was so. The con- 
tents of the secret drawer were committed to 
the flames, in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the dying. But somehow or other 
the secret oozed out. It would appear that, 
like most other dmothers, mine had 
early in life had a love-affair—as that 
deepest-striking of all woman’s experiences 
is somewhat irreverently termed. It was the 
old story: the man she loved went abroad 
without having spoken just that one word for 
which her soul thirsted, and which, neverthe- 
less, had found a thousand other utterances 
scarcely to be mistaken. For years there 
was a dreary silence between the two. Then 
came my grandfather, with his earnest court- 
ship. Under the feeling that she was not 
justified in cherishing a predilection so appar- 
ently unresponded to by the earliest object 
of her affection, she yielded, after a poctenged 
struggle, to my grandfather’s suit. 0) 
sooner, however, was she formally engaged 
to him, than there came a letter in the old, 
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unforgotten handwriting! 0, you who 
have ever listened with beating hearts for the 
postman’s knock, fully prepared for all it 
might bring, think for one moment how the 
coming of this letter, long even unhoped for, 
and now foo /ate, knocked at the heart of her 
who received it! Now, my grandmother had 
@ conscience, and a more than commonly 
tender one. Her first impulse, of course, was 
to tear open the letter ; but a second thought 
stayed her hand. She had long ago made 
the fact of this early attachment known to 
my grandfather. hat she now did, then, 
was at once to tell him she had received such 
a letter, and that, as his affianced wife, she 
could not and would not read it. Was she 
fantastic in her notions of right and wrong? 
I do not believe so; I do not think she could 
have done a better or a wiser thing. Out of 
her act, no suffering could possibly fall upon 
the man to whom she was pledged, and whose 
happiness was henceforth in her keeping, 
though much of pain bore heavily upon her. 
That letter, with its unbroken seal, lay, all 
her life, shut up in the old musty cabinet, 
where it stood revealed at last. That, acting 
up to the truest spirit of her intention, she 
fought long and victoriously against the 
desire to fathom what those hidden charac- 
ters contained — whether or not they bore 
that assurance of love which would once have 
been joy unutterable— we are bound to be- 
lieve. Upon one solitary occasion alone was 
she ever seen to wrestle with her temptation. 
After a meek endurance of one of my grand- 
father’s fits of passion — for he had a stormy 
temper — she was found seated, weepin 
bitterly, before the open door of that guarde 
chest wherein lay the unbroken seal. 

Solemn as such subjects must be and are, 
there is a blessed comfort in the thought of 
them. Itisa gracious thing to feel that there 
is something, be it what it may, of real truth 
— of lasting good ; something which neither 
time, nor trial, nor the common wear and tear 
of actual, dull, every-day life can crush out 
ofa man. But, soft! let me pause. I said 
that nothing can crush out of a man. Do 
men know anything of such relics as I speak 
oft I am ignorant: I cannot say; but I 
should fancy they do not. The steady, un- 
faltering devotion of a long life to one thought 
and one remembrance I own I never found, 
save in woman. 

I myself confess to a few hoarded relics — 
Tieaven forbid that any woman should be with- 
out them! But these are yet under the seal 
that lies so heavily on all living lips. Some 
day, perhaps — but we, none of us, like to 
think of that — strange hands may overhaul 
them. Pity it is that so few of us have 
strength of soul enough, or, it may be, 
warning-time enough, ere the Grert Revealer 
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reach of sacrilegious eyes our most darling 
secrets! ©, could we but summon the nerve 
to place them with our own moving fingers 
upon some funeral pyre! Could we but 
watch them slowly consuming! But no; we 
cannot do this. While we have life, they are 
ours. It would seem like bidding an eternal 
farewell to our protecting genius, to put 
away the guardian spectres of lost hopes, 
dead loves, and mystic memories. No! Let 
us treasure them while we yet walk amon 
the living. But, O, may some kind an 
pitying hand, when we lie silenced, bury 
them with us, unprofaned by a single look ! 
A singular instance of this silent treasuring 
up of one solitary thought, and in the breast 
of a child, fell under my knowledge not long 
ago, while staying by the sea-side, at the 
house of some old friends. They were atthe 
same time visited by a little girl of about 
seven years of age, who had been confided to 
their care, in order that she might have the 
benefit of the sea-bathing, recommended for 
some weukness of the spine, under which the 
child suffered. She was the loveliest little 
creature I ever beheld —quiet and shy, too, 
though least so with me, for whom she at 
once took a strong liking. Our hostess, who 
every night made « point of seeing her young 
charge put comfortably to bed, always re- 
mained in the room until the child had said 
her prayers. When her ordinary devotions 
had ca gone through aloud, the child in- 
variably bent down her head upon the bed, at 
the side of which she knelt, and offered up 
some prayer silently within herself. What 
this prayer was, nothing could induce her to 
reveal. Her parents were questioned about 
it; but though perfectly aware of the fact, 
they were unable to solve the question. It 
was of course a thing altogether too sacred 
to be intruded on by any forceful appeal, and 
all parties remained in their ignorance. I 
own that when ‘first I was told of it, the secret 
appeared to me to be of so strange and un- 
earthly a character, that I trembled as one 
who suddenly stands faced by a spirit. It 
seemed like a silent communing with angels. 
Feeling very anxious to witness with my own 
eyes what interested me so deeply in the 
telling, I one night, with my little friend’s 
consent, accompanied her to her room, As 
usual, the prayers were repeated aloud, and 
then followed the silent offering up of that 
ure young heart. So holy was the hour, that 
held my breath for very reverence, the tears 
springing to my eyes with sudden emotion. 
Surely angelic hosts hovered above that small 
bowed-down head, on whose golden locks a 
halo seemed to rest! Whatever was that 
silent, guarded, and mysterious prayer — 
and sometimes it struck me that it might 
sibly have relation to either a dread of 





steals upon us, to enable us to put beyond the 


ying, or to her anticipations of her near 
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heaven, as she was at the time out of health 
— whatever that prayer might be, that it was 
a beautiful and a pure one, I am sure — the 
purest and the best, perhaps, in all the long 
catalogue of guarded secrets. 

One secret, which in every age has been 
most carefully and religiously guarded — 
guarded in terror and dismay, through incon- 
ceivable wrong and suffering, through life 
and up to the grave’s brink, not perhaps even 
then to be rendered up to those who stand 
around scattering their last tears with the 
‘* dust to dust ’’— is the secret of birth. In- 
stances of the kind alluded to are so numerous 
and so startling, that it would be difficult to 
invent any story surpassing in interest the 
already written and attested records of that 
most dangerous secret. There are few fami- 
lies who cannot recount, from the oral tradi- 
tions of their house, some legend touching on 
this subject — strange glimpses of some half- 
developed tragedy, if not so terrible as that 
of the ‘* Family of Montorio,” yet sufficiently 
suggestive to people the dreams of their hear- 
ers for nights to come. Such tales I remem- 
ber to have heard in Scotland. One, in par- 
ticular, struck me as most singular, because, 
though generations have been born, and have 
passed out of being since the occurrences nar- 
rated took place, no clue was ever found to 
the secret so cautiously and mysteriously 
guarded. The following is an outline of the 
tradition :— 

A couple, coming whence no man knew, 
arrived one sharp winter night amid the 
sinoke of Edinburgh. The wife was younger 
than her husband by some years, and, possi- 
bly from the fact of this disparity of age, 
looked up to him with a feeling of reverential 
devotion belonging rather to a daughter than 
toawife. It was noticed, indeed, by all who 
knew them, that she had, even thus early in 
her wedded life, laid down for herself a law of 
more strict and unquestioning obedience than 
is usually practised by even the best of wives. 
The result of this blind submission, as will 
be seen, must have borne hard upon a pure 
heart and tender conscience, such as hers 
were represented to have been, though not 
perhaps until added years had brought home 
the lesson, rightly understood by few, that 
no mortal, even though he be a husband, has 
a right over any other human soul, authoriz- 
ing him to rule its obedience contrary to God's 
higher law. The married pair, it would 
seem, had been united for some years; yet 
no offspring had been granted to their prayers. 
Tt was now that, while living in the utmost 
retirement, in an obscure street, the husband 
introduced to his wife ax old Scotch nurse, 
bearing in her arms a new-born child. This 
child, said by him to be the posthumous son 
of a dear friend recently deceased, he repre- 
sented it was his interest to adopt, and pro- 
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duce to the world as his own. To insure his 
wife’s aid in the project, he carefully con- 
cealed from her whatever deep-laid schemes 
were working in his own mind — made very 
light of the affair — asserted that it was but 
to serve a temporary purpose, and that, the 
object in furtherance of which this singular 
deception was to be carried on once attained, 
the whole thing should be revealed. 

A quick instinct of wrong, in the mind of 
the young wife, made her at first hesitate ; 
but the recollection of that strict abnegation 
of her-own will to which she had vowed her- 
self, at last prevailed over her scruples, and 
the pleading looks of the — little or- 
phan, lying safe and warm within her arms, 
melting her soul, she took the forlorn babe tu 
her bosom, and bestowed upon it heartily a 
mother’s care. The child proved sickly, a 
weary burden to any but a real mother; yet 
its foster-parent, though young and unused to 
such a charge, never for a moment shrunk 
from the responsibility she had incurred. The 
consequence naturally was, that the boy 
learned to love her strongly and entirely. 
But towards his reputed father he at all times 
evinced a most strange and unaccountable 
aversion, amounting to an instinctive horror 
and shrinking from his presence. When the 
child had grown to be about a year old, Mr. 
A—~—g, the gentleman in question, his plans 
now apparently matured, resolved at once to 
introduce his protégé to his family, as his 
own legitimately born son and heir. Mr. 
A——g was a descendant of one of the old 
border families, renowned in history for man y 
a raid and many a foray across the English 
frontier, and, judging from his deeds, the un- 
scrupulous character and adventurous spirit 
of the early freebooter would seem to have 
been transmitted down through many gener- 
ations, little modified by the march of centu- 
ries. And now came the poor wife’s trial. 
In her husband’s home, and under the eyes 
of his kindred and household, she was soon 
doomed to feel bitterly how a single deception 
inevitably leads to numerous others, and how 
one falsehood entails the necessity of a thou- 
sand more to follow in its wake. A mother 
in seeming, yet no mother in truth, her 
entire ignorance concerning all that related 
to the birth of her supposed child became a 
subject of ridicule with the female members 
of the family. _ Sooner or later betrayal 
seemed inevitable. Nor was this all: the 
worst was tocome. No sooner had the im- 
posture been carried out successfully, than 
the young wife found herself about to become 
a mother. Here was a new involvement. 
She had, then, given up the birthright of her 
own child in favor of a stranger! It was 
true that the fact of the imposition of the 
adopted clhild could be proved, but what hu- 
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— what a heart-wearing tissue of law-pro- 
ceedings might not be entailed by the admis- 
sion! ‘To the married pair, years of tortur- 
ing anxiety and strange discord followed. 
Heart-burnings of many kinds unavoidabl 
arose out of a state of things so unnatural. 
The real son became asecondary consideration 
in the household, the very servants seeking 
favor with the presumed heir, and looking 
down on the ** younger brother:”’ 

All this time the mystery was still main- 
tained. Whence the adopted had come, and 
to whom he belonged of right, was throughout 
kept a guarded secret from the wife — her 
husband's solitary admission to her being to 
the effect, that the boy’s mother was a lady 
of noble birth : of the father he never spoke. 
Meanwhile, Mr. A g made frequent and 
sudden journeys from home, no one knew 
whither or for what purpose, always returning 
as unexpectedly as he had departed. After 
these absences he was observed to be gloomy, 
nay, almost fierce in his temper, his irritation 
showing itself especially towards the child of 
his adoption, between whom and himself a 
mortal antipathy appeared to exist, and to 
increase with the boy’s years. What might 
have been the issue in after-years, it is need- 
less to surmise. The Gordian-knot of all this 
evil was suddenly and unaccountably cut by 
that unseen Hand, which has undone many 
another coil of mischief in the world. One 
day the adopted child was found drowned in 
the Tyne, which rolled its waters through 
Mr. A——g’s estate. There was a hurried 
and unsatisfactory inquest held on the body, 
and all was done. Through one breast — 
that of the wife —a secret shudder ran. A 





‘ sickness as of death fell upon the heart of her 


who alone knew what hidden temptation 
inight have lain in wait, like the weird sisters 
of Macbeth, urging on the man with whom 
her fate was bound up to the commission of 
‘** a deed without a name.”’? From that hour 
a blight fell over the fated house. The very 
rooks, so my informant told me, disappeared 
from their customary haunts, Mysterious 
sights and sounds visited at eerie-hours the 
old border mansion. Nay, report even went 
s» far as to say, that the phantom of a ghastly 
child rose up from time to time before the 
eyes of Mr. A——g’s descendants, as if the 
soul of the departed refused to rest until the 
secret of its birth, or perhaps of its death, was 
revealed. But to this day all is enveloped in 
mystery. It is true that the bare fact of the 
imposition of such a child in place of a real 
heir, in course of time, and after the death 
of Mr. A——g, got rumored abroad ; but the 
actual parentage of the ill-fated victim of the 
imposture remained, and will now doubtless 
forever remain, among the catalogue of those 
guarded secrets which the grave refuses to 
render up. 
CCCCLXXVII. 
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Tue Cardinal de Richelieu and the Mar- 
quise d’Effiat (whose son, Cinq Mars, his 
eminence soon after judicially murdered), on 
the 9th Jan., 1626, met to holdas sponsors 
at the baptismal font the young heir to the 
almost ducal house of Bouthilier de Rancé. 
The infant received the Christian names of 
his illustrious godfather, and the little Jean 
Armand was endowed by the cardinal with 
the sponsorial gift of the Abbey de la Trappe, 
to be holden by him in ‘‘ command,”’ that is, * 
to take its profits and neglect its duties. 

Let me here state, by way of parenthe- 
sis, that of all the abuses in the Church of 
France, there was none so outrageous as that 
of the ‘*commendams.”’ In old times, when 
war or pillage threatened an ecclesiastical 
property or institution, it was the custom to 
make over the same, recommended (commend- 
atum) to some noble powerful enough to pro- 
tect it. This was a provisional arrangement 
with the election of the titulary; but the 
commendatory drew the revenues, and men 
became proud of being commendatories. 
They were ready to pay for the office by as- 
signing to the nominators a portion of tke 
income ; and, moreover, the papal sanction 
always made an ultramontanist of him who 

rofited by the bargain. The commendams 
increased daily, and that most in times when 
they ceased to be needed. ‘If an Indian 
were to visit us,’’ remarks Montesquieu, “ it 
would take more than half a year, as he 
walked over the ¢rotioirs of Paris, to make 
him comprehend what a commendam is,” An 
abhé en commande was ‘in orders,’’ without 
being a priest, and might take a wife unto 
himself, on condition of surrendering his 
‘*commande.”? If he did worse than marry, 
such sacrifice was not required of him. At 
all times the office might be retained by a 
liberal payment. Indeed, the nobles who had 
the power of appointing, derived a considera- 
ble fortune from them. In the reign of Louis 
XIII. the Count de Soissons heaped a dozen 
of these offices on a single abbé, who retained 
but a poor thousand crowns for his pay, and 
returned many hundred thousand into the 
coffers of his very religious patron. — But to 
return to De Rancé. 

He was a marvellous boy that Jean Armand 
Bouthilier de Rancé! He was yet in short 
clothes when he puzzled the king’s confessor 
by asking him questions on Homer in Greek ; 
and he published an edition of Anacreon, 
with notes, at the same age (twelve years) as 
Campbell made the translation of the “‘Clouds” 
of Aristophanes, which was given to the 
world by a two-penny subscription of his 
school-fellows. e cardinal gave his godson 
{some valuable church preferment for this 
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piece of scholarship. Marie de Medicis pre- 
sented him with greatness in the form of empty 
titles, and church and crown vied with each 
other in showering down upon him ecclesias- 
tical privileges with much profit attached, 
and sufficient to satisfy the ambition of the 
most unconscionable of. aspirants. 

He was a marvel of a priest was this same 
Jean Armand! For once that he preached, 
a thousand times did he conter fleurettes in 
the willing ears of noble lady or village 
maid. He dressed in fine linen and a world 
of lace, wore red heels to his shoes, talked 
euphuistic nonsense in the circle at Madame 
de Rambouillet’s, carried a sword on his hip, 
und was ever ready torun it through the 
body of the first man who dared but to ‘* bite 
his thumb” as he passed. He drank hard, 
danced gracefully, swore round oaths, and 
made love irresistibly. He was grand master 
in the court of folly, and was perhaps scarcely 
out of his character when he espoused the 
widow of Scarron to the grand monarque. 
Compared with the orgies which scared the 
good people on his estate at Veretz, those at 
Medenham Abbey were puritanic righteous- 
ness. The only symptom of seriousness given 
by the master of the revel was in his addic- 
tion to the study of astrology. If beneath the 
shadowy splendor of the stars he registered 
many a Yap wei vow, he was as credulous as 
the maids whom he deceived in the promises 
he read in the constellations ; and, if he was 
ardent in the pursuit of ** maids who love the 
moon,’’ he was not less so in the study 
of the moon itself. At this time he was not, 
indeed, in full orders, and therein he saw 
ample apology for his debauchery, his duel- 
ling, his love offield-sports, and his murderous 
cruelty to all who stood for a moment between 
him and his inclinations. 

In 1651, soon after his full ordination, he 
refused the bishopric of Leon, in Brittany, for 
the twofold reason that its revenues were 
emall, and that its distance from the 
capital lent anything but enchantment to its 
episcopal prospect. He walked abroad in a 
perfect blaze of glory, such as tailors alone 
can create for man. The summary of his 
character may be found in an expression of 
his own: ‘‘I preached this morning,’’ said 
he on one occasion, ‘‘ like an angel, and now 
I am going to hunt like the very devil!” 

This demoniacal incarnation set the climax 
to his crimes by seducing the Duchess de 
Montbazon—no very difficult task ; but the 
duke had been his benefactor. He was so 
gentlemanlike in his yices that he might have 

leased that very nice man of the world, Lord 
hesterfield himself, If he lived ten years 
in close intimacy with the duchess, he did all 
he could not to shock the duke by forcing the 
intimacy on his knowledge. Excellent man! 


y | enter upon the ‘re 
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Mephistopheles could not have been more 
devilishly complaisant. 

The guilty duchess suddenly died of an 
attack of measles. There is a legend which 
tells of De Rancé having unexpectedly beheld 
her in her coffin ; it is somewhat apocryphal. 
It is fact, however, that he rushed through 
his own woods, screaming her name, and hurl- 
ing imprecations, like Ajax when defying 
Heaven. He was shocked, but it was after 
the fashion of Lady Jane Gray’s husband in 
Dr. Young’s poem. He bewailed his lost 
delights rather than his mistress’ destiny, 
and his thoughts in presence of her body 
rested upon incidents that had better have 
been forgotten. He seriously tried to raise 
the devil in order to procure the restoration 
of the duchess to life. Failing in this, he 
became half insane, and in one of his wildest 
fits betook himself to a cast-off mistress of 
Gaston of Orleans for ghostly advice. The 
deposed concubine was sick of the world, and 
she speedily made De Rancé share in her 
sentiments. He went about with points un- 
trussed, doublet unbuttoned, beard untrim- 
med, and cruelly loose-gartered. He began 
in this guise to excite admiration, and his 
fanaticism assumed such an aspect that his 
ecclesiastical superiors deemed him a fitting 
missionary to explore the wilds of the Hima- 
laya. He deeply declined the office, and 
hinted to the Bishop of Aleth that he thought 
his vocation was to turn hermit. The good 
bishop said Satan himself had often done that, 
and impelled others to do the like, but that 
if he were a man with a manly heart there 
was other work for him in the world than the 
toil of eternally doing nothing. De Rancé 
took six years to make up his mind. At the 
end of that time he defrauded his natural 
heirs by selling his estates. The produce he 
invested for the benefit of the abbey of La 
Trappe, and, haying obtained the consent of 
the king and the authorization of the pope to 
gular ’’ administration of 
the institution of which he had hitherto been 
only the titular superior, he proceeded to the 
godless locality, restored the old, or rather 
created an original, rigidity of rule, and very 
much disgusted the few monks who still lin- 
gered behind the dilapidated walls, and who 
were given to sip ratafia rather than read 
their breviaries. When De Rancé entered 
upon his new duties at La ‘Trappe he received 
episcopal benediction at the hands of no less 
a person than the Irish Bishop of Ardagh. 

There were but seven monks in residence 
at the monastery when De Rancé assumed 
authority there. He at once stopped their 
playing at bowls, and they threatened to 

orsewhip him. They were got rid of by a 
pension of four hundred livres each ; and the 
new abbé added example to precept by soon 
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after burning all the love-letters he had received 
from the Duchess de Montbazon, and distrib- 
uting daily alms and fvod to no less than 
four thousand beggars! He opened the in- 
stitution to all comers, and without much 
questioving. Occasionally some, who after 
admission repented of their course, and be- 
came desirous of entering the world again, 
were detained against their will; and I ean- 
not help thinking that the abbé himself, who 
maintained a heavy correspondence and re- 
paired not unfrequently to the capital, was 
employed by the government to carry out its 
vengeance against political offenders. The 
regulations of the monastery would have made 
a Sybarite faint at hearing them only read. 
The hour for rising was the second after mid- 
night. Silence was seldom broken, and the 
brother who ventured to raise his eyes from 
the ground, except when bidden, was guilty 
of a great offence. Hard labor, hard fare, 
and hard beds were allotted to the monks, 
whose only hope of escape from them was by 
death. The abbot himself lived simply, and 
was no doubt a sincere man; but he had in 
his household a “ cellarer,’? and what -that 
official served at the abbot’s own table is a 
matter upon which I confess to be exceeding! 
curious. If De Rancé had a table and flas 
of his own, so also had he a will and a de- 
termination. He professed Jansenism — in 
other words, he believed that man of his own 
resolution could not walk in righteousness, 
but that he needed the prevenient grace of 
God to put him in that path, and enable him 
thereon to make progress. The Jesuits and 
Jesuitically-inclined popes held that where 
man had a will to be righteous the 
would follow to help him, and that such 
divine grace could not well be efficacious 
without the human will. No wonder that 
De Rancé was only considered half a saint by 
many of his co-religionists. It did not assist 
him to better his reputation that he quoted 
Ilvrace and Aristophanes in his letters, and 
that he corresponded with Bossuet, the Eagle 
of Meaux. What merit was there in his de- 
nunciation of all classical learning (which he 
decried with a rabid earnestness that is imi- 
tated in our days by the Abbé Gaume), while 
he cited the erotic and irreligious poets of 
antiquity? What was the worth of his works 
to Rome when he sided with Bossuet in advo- 
cating the liberties of the Gallican church? 
Recluse he was, and austere; but in his se- 
clusion, and amid the practices of his self- 
discipline, he wrote to and was visited b 
some very gay people. The Duchess o 
Guiche enlivened his cell by many a visit, St. 
Simon amused him with his court-gossip, and 
Pelisson, the ex-Protestant, exhibited on his 
table the accomplished spider which that ex- 
emplary convert had laboriously educated. 
When alone he wrote diatribes against the 





learned Benedictines, and after these had 
shamed him into silence he penned lengthy 
a in support of the revocation of the 
ict of Nantes. The work he most ardently 
pursued was one that has been taken up by 
the Veuillots and Cahills of these later times ; 
and he was the first who qualified'as a ‘* glo- 
rious idea’’ the union of all Romish powers 
to annihilate the Satanic kingdom of Eng- 
land! He hated marriage, even in laics, and 
denounced it sarcastically as a more severe 
penance than any he had enjoined at La 
Trappe. This was among his capital errors ; 
yet he was rich in capital virtues too; but 
the contradictions in his character were very 
many. His latter years were years of dignity 
und perhaps usefulness, and he finally died, 
in the quality of a simple brother of the 
order, in the year 1700. Of the seventy-four 
years of his life exactly one-half was spent in 
the world, the other half in the cloister. 
They who would become more fully ac- 
quainted with the details of the life of this 
singular man may consult Chateaubriand’s 
last and dullest work, published during the 
viscount’s lifetime. Of the companions and 
followers of De Rancé many interesting inci- 
dents may be found, by those who have pa- 
tience to dig for them, in the five weary vol- 
umes, entitled ‘* Relations de la Vie et de la 
Mort de quelques Religieux de l’'Abbaye de 
la Trappe,’’ published in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the Jast century. In these volumes 
we find that the brethren were sworn to im- 
part even their thoughts to the abbot. They 
who did so most abundantly appear to have 
been most commended in very bad Latin; and 
this and other acts of obedience were so dear 
to Heaven that when the authors of them 
stood at the altar their less eager brothers 
beheld their persons surrounded with a glory 
that they could hardly dare to gaze upon. 
The candidates for admission included, doubt- 
less, many sincerely pious men; but with 
them were degraded priests, haunted murder- 
ers, run-away soldiers, robbers, and defraud- 
ers, who could find no other refuge, and on 
whose heels the sharply-pointed toe of the law 
was most painfully pressing. All that was 
asked of these was obedience. Where this 
failed, it was compelled. Where it abounded, 
it was praised. Next to it was humility. 
One brother, an ex-trooper, reeking with 
blood, is lauded because he lived on baked 
apples, when his throat was too sore to admit 
of his swallowing more substantial food ! 
Another brother is compared most gravely 
with Moses, because he was never bold enough’ 
to enter even the pantry with his sandals on: 
his feet. Still, obedience was the first virtue 
eulogized— so eulogized, that I almost suspect 
it to have been rare. It was made of so much. 
importance that the community were informed 


that all their faith and all their works, with- 
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out blind obedience to the superior, would 
fail in securing their salvation. Practical 
blindness was as strongly enjoined, and he 
who used his eyes to least purpose was ac- 
counted as the better man. One brother did 
this in so praiseworthy a way that in eight 
ears he had never seen a fault in any of his 
rethren. It was not this sort of blindness 
that De Rancé required, for he encouraged 
the brethren in the accusation of one another. 
More praise is given to the brother who in 
many years had never beheld the ceiling of 
his own cell; and yast laudation is poured 
upon another who was so little accustumed to 
raise his eyes from the ground that he was 
not aware that a new chapel had been erected 
in the garden until he bruke his head against 
the wall. On one occasion the Duchess de 
Guiche and a prelate visited the monastery ; 
after they had left, a monk flung himself at 
the abbot’s feet, and confessed that he had 
during the visit ventured to look at the face 
— * Not of the lady, thou reprobate '*? said 
De Rancé ; — *‘ Of the aged bishop !”” gasped 
the monk. A course of bread and water 
compensated for the crime. Some of the 
brethren illustrated what they understood by 
obedience and humility after a strange fash- 
ion. For example, there was a rude basket- 
maker who had been received, and who was 
detained against his will, after he had ex- 
pressed un inclination to withdraw. His 
og was in the kitchen. The devastation 
e committed amongst the crockery was 
something stupendous, and not, I suspect, 
altogether unintentional. However this may 
be, he was not only continually fracturing the 
Delft earthenware dishes, but incessantly 
running to the abbot, and from him to the 
prior, from the prior to the sub-prior, and 
from the sub-prior to the master of the nov- 
ices, to confess his fault; and then to his 
kitchen again, once more to smash whole 
erates of plates, followed by his abundant 
confessions, and deriving evident enjoyment 
alike in destroying the property and assailing 
with noisy apologies the aon of an institu- 
tion which he was resolved to inspire with a 
desire of getting ridof him. In spite of foreed 
detention there was a mock appearance of lib- 
erality, and at monthly assemblies the brethren 
were asked if there were anything in the ar- 
rangement of the institution and its rules which 
they would desire to have changed. ‘‘ They 
only to speak.” ‘True, but, as they 
kaew what would follow upon expressed ob- 
jection, every brother held his peace. 
‘If-death were the suicidal object of many, 
.the.end appears to have been generally at- 
tained with speedy certainty. ‘The superiors 
and a few monks reached an advanced age, 
but-few of the brethren died old men. Con- 
sumption, inflammation of the lungs, and 
abscesses — at memory of the minute descrip- 
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tion of which the very heart turns sick — car- 
ried off their victims with terrible rapidity. 
Men entered, voluntarily or otherwise, in 
good health. If they did so, determined to 
achieve suicide, or were driven in by the goy- 
ernment with a view of putting them to 
death, the end soon came, and was, if we 
may believe what we read, welcomed with 
alacrity. After gradual, painful, and unre- 
sisted decay, the sufferer saw, as his last 
hour approached, the cinders strewn on the 
ground in the shape of a cross, a thin scatter- 
ing of straw was made upon the cinders, and 
thut was the death-bed upon which every 
Trappist expired. The body was buried in 
the habit of the order, without coffin or 
shroud, and was borne to the grave in a cloth 
upheld by a few brothers. If it fell into its 
last reception with huddled-up limbs, De Rancé 
would leap in and dispose the unconscious 
members so as to make them assume an atti- 
tude of repose. 

Every man, at least every man whose life 
is narrated in the volumes I have named 
above, changed his worldly appellation, on 
turning Trappist, for one more becoming a 
Christian vocation. A good deal of confusion 
appears to have distinguished the rule of 
nomenclature. In many instances when the 
original names had impure or ridiculous sig- 
nifications the change was advisable ; but I 
cannot see how a brother became more cog- 
nizable as a Christian by assuming the names 
of Palemon, Achilles, Moses even, or Dorothy ! 
‘¢ Theodore’’ I can understand, but Dorothy, 
though it bears the same meaning, seems to 
me but an indifferent name for a monk, even 
in a country where the male Montmorencies 
delighted in the baptismal prefix of ‘* Anne.’’ 

None of the monks were distinguished by 
superfluous flesh. Some of them were so thin- 
skinned that sitting on hard chairs their bones 
fairly rubbed through their very thin epider- 
mis. They who so suffered, and joyfully, 
were held up as bright examples of godliness. 
This reminds me of Voltaire’s famous Faquir, 
Bababec, who walked the world naked, car- 
ried sixty pounds of chain round his neck, and 
never sat down but upon a wooden chair, 
covered with nails, the points upwards! The 
dialogue between the Faquir and Omri is 
really not widely discordant from the senti- 
ments in the old Trappist biographies. Omri 
asks if he has any chance of ever reaching the 
blessed abode of Brahma. ‘‘ Well,’’ answers 
Bababec (I am quoting from memory), “ that 
depends very much upon circumstances ; how 
do you live?” ‘I try,’’ answers Omri, * to 
be a good citizen, father, husband, and friend. 
I lend my money without usury, I give of my 
substance to the poor, and I maintain peace 
among my neighbors.” ‘‘ Do you ever sit 
upon nails with the points . upwards?’ 
** Never.”” ‘ Well, then, I am sorry for 
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you,”’ answers the Faquir, “for till you do, 
you have no chance of getting beyond the 
nineteenth heaven.’? Do not let us be too 
hasty either to censure or to ridicule. Where 
there is gross érror, great sincerity may 
abound. Faquir and Trappist thought as 
they had been taught to think; and Mr. 
Thompson, who has barely concluded the 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford for 1853, has 
told us in one of them, that even the sincere 
worshippers of Baal may have been more tol- 
erable in the sight of God than intellectual 
Christians who, having aright understanding 
of the truth, neglect the duties which that 
truth enjoins them. 

There is, however, matter for many a sigh 
in these saffron-leaved and worm-eaten tomes 
whose pages I am now turning over. I find 
a monk who has passed a sleepless night, 
from pain. To test his obedience, he is or- 
dered to confess that he has slept well and 
suffered nothing. He tells the lie, and is 
commended. Another confesses his readi- 
ness, as Dr, Newman has so recently done, 
to surrender any of his own deliberately made 
convictions at the bidding of his superior. 
**T am wax,”’ he says, “ fur you to mould me 
as you will ;’’—and his utter surrender of 
self is commended with much windiness of 
phrase. A third, age sa 4 as it were, 
remarking that his scalding broth is over- 
salted, bursts into tears at the enormity of 
the crime involved in such a complaint ; and 
praise falls upon him more thickly than the 
sult did in his broth. “Yes,” says the 
abbot, ‘it is not praying, nor watching, nor 
repentance, that is alone asked of you by God, 
but humility and obedience therewith, and 
Jirst obedience.’’ To test the fidelity of those 
professing to have this humility and obedi- 
ence, the most outrageous insults were in- 
flicted on such as in the world had been reck- 
oned the most high-spirited ; and it is averred 
that these never failed. They kissed the 
sandal raised to kick, blessed the hand lifted 
to smite them. A proud young officer of 
Mousquetaires, of whom I have strong suspi- 
cions that he had embezzled a good deal of his 
majesty’s money, acknowledged that he was 
the greatest criminal that ever lived, but he 
stoutly denied the same when the officers of 
the law visited the monastery and accused 
him of fraudulent practices, This erst young 
nobleman, in his character of Trappist, had nov 





greater delight than in being allowed to. 
clean the spittoons in the chapel, and provide 
them with fresh saw-dust! Another, a 
young marquis, performed with delight a 
servile office of a still more offensive charac- 
ter. The monk was the flower of the frater- 
nity. He was given to accuse himself, we 
are told, of all sorts of crimes, not one of 
which he had committed or was capable of 





committing. ‘He represented matters so 
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ingeniously,’’ says De Rancé,who on this oc- 
casion is the biographer, ‘‘ that without ly- 
ing he made himself pass for the vile wretch 
which in trath he was not.”” He must have 
been a clever individual! He lied like 
truth. 

When I say that he was the flower of the 
fraternity, I probably do some wrong to the 
Count de Santim, who, under the name of 
Brother Palemon, was undoubtedly the chief 
pride of La Trappe. He had been an officer 
in the army, without love for God, regard for 
man, respect for woman, or reverence for law. 
By a rupture between Savoy and France, he 
lost the annuity by which he lived ; and, as his 
constitution was hopelessly shattered at the 
same time, he took to reading, was partially 
converted by perusing the history of a 
and was finally perfected in the half-worked 
conversion by seeing the dead body of a very 
old and very ugly monk assume the guise and 
beauty of that of a young man, These were 
good grounds; but the count had been so 
thorough a miscreant in the world, that they 
who lived in the latter declined to believe in 
the godliness of Brother Palemon ; thereupon 
he was exhibited to all comers, and he an- 
swered every question put to him by pious 
visitors. All wen grave and gay, gentle 
and simple, flocked to the spectacle. At the 
head of them were our James the Second and 
his illegitimate son. The replies of Palemon 
to his questioners edified countless crowds — 
and he shared admiration with a guileless 
brother who told the laughing ladies, who 
flocked to behold him, that he had sought 
refuge in the monastery because his sire had 
wished him to marry a certain lady, but that 
his soul revolted at the thought of touching 
even the finger-tips of one of a sex by the first 
of whom the world was lost! The monk 
was as ungallant to Eve and her daughters as 
Adam was unjust to her who dwelt with him 
in Paradise.* 


* Farindon, the old royalist divine in the days 
of King Charles, says, on the subject of Adam put- 
ting the blame of his disobedience on the shoulders 
of Eve, thus quaintly : ‘* Behold here the first sin 
ever committed, and behold our first father Adam 
ready with an excuse as soon as it was committed. 
He doth not deny, but in plain terms doth confess, 
that he did eat ; and comedi, ‘I have eaten,’ by 
itself had been a wise answer; but it is comedi 
with mulier dedit, ‘I did eat,’ but ‘ the woman gave 
it;’ a confession with an extenuation, and such a 
confession as is worse than a flat denial. ‘The 
woman gave it me,’ was a deep aggravation of the 
man’s transgression. It is but dedit, she gave it 
him, but he was willing to receive it. And that 
which maketh his apology worse than a lie (%), 
and rendereth his excuse inexcusable, is, that he 
removeth the fault from the woman on God him- 
self. Not the woman alone is brought in, but 
mulier quam Tu dedisti. God indeed gave Adam 
the woman, but’He gave him not the woman to 
givehim the apple, Dedit sociam nou tentatricem.’”” 
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1 cannot close these brief sketches without 
remarking that among the professed brethren 
of La Trappe was a certain ‘* Robert Graham ,”’ 
whose father, Colonel Graham, was cousin to 
Montrose. Robert was born in the ‘* Chateau 
de Rostourne,’’ a short league (it is added, b 
way of help, I suppose, to perplexed travel- 
lers) from Edinburgh. By his mother’s side, 
he was related to the Earl of Perth, of — 
the Trappist bi her says, that ‘* he was 
even a his pet , and through 
what he suffered for the sake of religion, than 
by his dignities of ‘ Viceroy,’ High Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and Governor of the Prince 
of Wales, now (1716) rightful King of Great 
Britain.’? The mother of Robert, a zealous 
Protestant, is spoken of as having “as much 

iety as one can have in a false religion.”’ 
n spite of her teaching, however, the young 
Robert early exhibited an inclination for the 
Romish religion; and at ten years of age the 
precocious boy attended the celebration of 
mass in the chapel at Holyrood, to the great 
displeasure af his mother, On his repeating 
his visits, she had him soundly whipped by 
his tutor; but the young gentleman declared 
that the process was unsuccessful in persuad- 
ing him to embrace Presbyterianism. He ac- 
cordingly rushed to the house of Lord Perth, 
‘* himself a recent convert from thg Anglican 
Church,” and claimed his protection. After 
some family arrangements had been concluded, 
the youthful protégé was formally surrendered 
to the keeping of Lord Perth — by his mother, 
with reluctance ; by his father, with the facil- 
ity of those Gallios who care little about ques- 
tions of religion. After Lord Perth was com- 
pelled to leave Scvtland, Robert sojourned 
with his mother, in the house of her brother, 
a godly Protestant minister. Here he showed 
the value he put upon the instructions he had 
received at the hands of Lord Perth and his 
Romish chaplain, by a conduct which dis- 
gusted every honest man and terrified every 
honest muiden in all the country round. His 
worthy biographer is candid enough to say 
that Robert, in falling off from popery, did 
not become a Protestant, but an atheist. The 
uncle turned him out of his house. The prod- 
igul repaired to London and rioted —e ; 
und thence he betook himself to France, and 
even startled Paris with the bad renown of 
his misdoings. On his way thither through 
Flanders he had had a moment or two of mis- 
iving as to the wisdom of his career, and he 
esitated, ‘* while he could count twenty,”’ 
between the counsel of some good priests and 
the bad example of some Jacobite soldiers. 
The latter prevailed, and when Robert ap- 
d at the Court of St. Germains Lord 
erth presented to the fugitive king and 
queen there as accomplished a scoundrel as 
any in Christendom. 
There was a show of decency at the ex- 
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iled court, and respect for religion. Young 
Graham adapted himself to the consequent 
influences. e studied French, read the 
Lives of the Saints, entered the seminary at 
Meaux, and finally re-professed the Romish 
religion. He was now seized with a desire to 
turn hermit, but, accident having taken him 
to La Trappe, the blasé libertine felt reproved 
by the stern virtue exhibited there, and in a 
moment of enthusiasm he enrolled himself a 
postulant, bade farewell to the world, and de- 
voted himself to silence, obedience, humility, 
and austerity, with a perfectness that sur- 
prised alike those who saw and those who heard 
it. Lord Perth opposed the reception of Rob- 
ert in the monastery. Thereon arose serious 
difficulty, and therewith the postulant relapsed 
into sin. He blasphemed, reviled his kins- 
man, swore oaths that set the whole brother- 
hood in speechless terror, and finally wrote a 
letter to his old guardian so crammed with 
fierce and unclean epithets, that the abbot 
refused permission to have it forwarded. The 
excitement which followed brought on illness ; 
with the latter came reflection and sorrow ; at 
length all difficulties vanished, and ultimately, 
on the Eve of All-Saints, 1699, Robert Graham 
became a monk, and changed his name for 
that of Brother Alexis. King James visited 
him, and was much edified by the spiritual 
instruction youchsafed him by the second 
cousin of the gallant Montrose. ‘The new monk 
was so perfect in obedience that he would 
not in winter throw a crumb to a half-starved 
sparrow, without first applying for leave from 
his immediate superivr. ‘* Indeed,” says 
his biographer, ‘*I could tell you a thousand 
veritable stories about him ; but they are so 
extraordinary that I do not suppose the world 
would believe one of them.” The biogra- 
pher adds, that Alexis, after digging and cut- 
ting wood all day, eating little, drinking less, 
praying incessantly, and neither washing nor 
unclothing himself, lay down — but to pass 
the night without closing his eyes in sleep! 
He was truly a brother Vigilantius ! 

The renown of this conversion had many 
influences. The father of Alexis, Colonel 
Graham, embraced Romanism, and with an 
elder brother of the former, who was already 
a Capuchin friar, betook themselves to La 
Trappe, where the reception of the former into 
the church was marked by a double solemnity 
—De Rancé dying as the ceremony was 
proceeding. The wife of Colonel Graham is 
said to have left Scotland on receipt of the 
above intelligence, to have repaired to 
France, and there embraced the form of faith 
followed by her somewhat facile husband. 
There is, however, great doubt on this point. 
‘ The fate of young Robert Graham was 
similar to that of most of the Trappists. The 
deadly air, the hard work, the watchings, the 
scanty food, and the uncleanliness which 
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prevailed, soon slew a man who was as useless 
tu his fellow-man in the convent as ever he 
had been when resident in the world. His 
confinement in fact was a swift suicide. 
Consumption seized on this poor boy, for he 
was still bat a boy, and his rigid adherence to 
the severe discipline of the place only aided to 
develup what a little care might easily have 
checked. His serge gown clove to the carious 
bones which pierced through his diseased 
skin. ‘The portions of the body on which he 
immovably lay became gangrened, and nothing 
appears to have been done by way of remedy. 
He endured all with patience, and looked 
forward to death with a not unaccountable 
longing. The * infirmier” bade him be less 
eager in pressing forward to the grave. ‘I 
will now pray God,” said the nursing 
brother, ‘‘ that He will be pleased to save 
you.” ‘And I,” said Alexis, ‘‘ will ask 
flim not to heed you.” Further detail is 
hardly necessary; suffice it to say, that 
Robert Graham died on the 21st May, 1701, 
little more than six months after he had 
entered the monastery, and at the early age 
of twenty-two years. The father and brother 
also died in France—and so ended the 
Cuusins of Montrose. 

The great virtue inculeated at La Trappe 
was obedience, The only means Whereby to 
escape Satan was bodily suffering. Salvation 
was most surely promised to him who suffered 
most. Of the one great hope common to all 
Christians the Trappists of course were not 
destitute ; but that hope seemed not to relieve 
them of their terrible dread of the Prince of 
Evil, and his power. There isa good moral 
in Cavier’s dréam, which might have profited 
these poor men had they but known it. 
Cuvier once saw, in his sleep, the popular 
representation of Satan advancing towards 
him, and threatening to eat him: ‘“ Eat 
me!’ exclaimed the philosopher, as he ex- 
umined the fiend with the eye of a naturalist, 
and then added — * Horns! hoofs ! —gram- 
inivorous ! /— need n’t be afraid of him !” 

Joun Doran, 





Facts and Fuces ; or, the Mutual Connexion 
between Linear and Mental Portraiture Morally 
Considered, and Pictorially Illustrated by a Series 
of Twenty-four Graphic Heads of all the Disposi- 
tions of the Mind, &. By Thomas Woolnoth, 
Esq., Engraver in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 

Mr. Woolnoth the engraver has been deliver- 
ing a series of lectures on physiognomy at various 
institutions, and has published their substance 
in this volume. The expense, however, has un- 
fortunately limited his specimens to one repre- 
sentation of each quality, instead of the varied 
illustrations that accompanied the oral exposi- 
tion. The selection of the most ‘* graphic heads,”’ 
to exhibit ‘‘all the dispositions of the mind,’’ 
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has compelled the artist to take the most extreme 
or striking examples; and this has given an 
exaggerated or forced expression to the faces. 
Poetical people talk of the soul shining through 
the eyes ; in Mr. Woolnoth’s specimens the soul 
is thrusting itself into every feature. In aiming 
at exhibiting actual life, the artist has perhaps 
fallen too much into the specialty of common lite, 
‘*Pride’’ is exhibited in the head of a dandy- 
looking player, or man upon town ; ‘* Tyranny”’ 
is the bald and rather bloated-looking head of 
the ‘* principal’ of some establishment. The 
artist’s gallantry may also seem to suffer from 
this neceasity of selecting units ; it is doubtless 
owing to this that the ladies represent so many 
ill qualities, ‘‘ Obstinacy,’’ ** Cunning,’ ** De- 
ceit,”” ‘“Envy,’’ ‘‘Spite,’’ ‘*Sauciness,”” ‘* Af- 
fectation,’’ and ‘‘ Irritability,’’ all have female 
representatives ; and ‘‘ Vanity’’ probably would 
also be feminine, but the head is wanting in our 
copy — unless it is supplied by the frontispiece, 
which allegorically attributes vanity to all the 
world. One good quality alone is embodied in 
a female face, and that — ‘* Amiability’’ — is 
rather a temperament than a virtue. Fie, Mr. 
Woolnoth ! aud engraver to her majesty too ! 
The ‘‘ faces’? and the explanations are accom- 
panied by a species of discourse somewhat after 
the style of Stevens’ Lectures on Heads. These 
discourses are not very scientific, but they ex- 
hibit shrewd con amore observation. — Spectator. 





FamInE In InptIA.— We have famines occur- 
ring almost decennially, some of which, within 
our time, have swept their millions away. In 
18338, 50,000 persons perished in the month of 
September in Lucknow ; at Khanpoor, 1200 died 
of want ; and 500,000/. sterling were subscribed 
by the bountiful to relieve the destitute. In 
Guntoor, 150,000 human beings, 74,000 bullocks, 
159,000 milch cattle, and 300,000 sheep and 
goats, died of starvation. Fifty thousand people 
perished in Marwar; and in the North-west 
Provinces, 500,000 human lives are supposed to 
have been lost. The living preyed upon the 
dead ; mothers devoured their children ; and the 
human imagination could scarcely picture the 
scenes of horror that pervaded the land. In 
twenty months’ time, 1,500,000 persons must 
have died of hunger or of its immediate conse- 
quences. The direct pecuniary loss occasioned 
to government by this single visitation exceeded 
5,000,0007. sterling —a sum which would have 
gone far to avert the calamity from which it arose, 
had it been expended in constructing thorough- 
fares to connect the interior with the sea-coast, 
or districts where scarcity prevailed with those 
where human food was to be had in abundance ; 
or on canals to bear forth to the soil, thirsty and 
barren for want of moisture, the unbounded 
supplies our rivers carry to the ocean. — Bom- 
bay Times. 





Tue same people who can deny others every- 
thing are famous for denying themselves nothing. 
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From the United Service Magazine. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION, AND ITS CON- 
NEXION WITH EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


BY CAPTAIN SPENCER, 


Tne Turkish question, which has so long 
occupied the attention of the political world, 
seems to have at length resolved itself into 
one of those entangled difficulties that appear 
to defy every attempt to unravel; mixed u 
as it is in a greater or less degree with the rel- 
ative position of every country in Europe, in 
diplomatic parlance, the equitable adjustment 
of the balance of power is involved in the de- 
cision. Up to the present time, whatever 
promised to renew the spirit of vitality — 
to revive the decaying embers of Turkish 
rule — has been tried and failed; and now an 
announcement so startling, and so full of por- 
tentous meaning, as the impending dissolu- 
tion of the Turkish Empire, has excited no 
inconsiderable degree of alarm. This, how- 
ever, cannot surprise us, when we remember 
that every government interested in the re- 
sult must see, with undisguised apprehension 
for the future peace of the world, some of the 
most favored countries of our hemisphere 
lying open to the grasp of the first invader 
who might have the hardihood to seize the 
tempting prize. Yet, in the ordinary course 
of things, this event might have been antici- 
—_ as the certain fate of every state too 
eeble to maintain its own independence — 
of every ruler whose principles of governing 
ure antagonistic to the wants and wishes of 
the people over whom he is called to reign. 

A great deal has been already written upon 
the Turkish question, and many different 
opinions expressed by politicians of every 

arty; some recommending a continuance 
of the old system of propping up the decayed 
fabric ; others advising the more plausible, 
and, as we believe, the safer way of encour- 
aging the development of civilization — the 
desire for free institutions among the numer- 
ous races of Christians that now constitute 
the great majority of the subjects of the 
Ottoman Porte — with a view that they may 
be prepared to take their place among the 
nations when the imbecile empire of the 
Osmanli shall fall a prey to its own internal 
weakness. Whatever may be the final issue 
of events, it gives us the greatest satisfaction 
to know that no scheme of spuliation or parti- 
tion in favor of any foreign power will receive 
the sanction of Cireat Britain; her govern- 
ment, at least, has pronounced this decision ; 
and we hope, when the hour of trial is come, 
that no temporizing influences of a Peace 
Congress will be found to prevail over a res- 
olution of such paramount importance to the 
best interests of the empire. We have been 
taught by experience the true meaning of 
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what is termed, in the language of diplomacy, 
a protectorate, when it has for its chief a 
Czar, or a Kaiser; we also know how fre- 
quently the peace of the world has been dis- 
turbed in consequence of the unjust partition 
of Poland, and the equally unjust decree of a 
Vienna Congress, which transferred Italy and 
various other countries to the rule of foreign 
despots with whom the people had no sym- 
pathy of race or tradition. 

As it has ever been our aim neither to dis- 
tort nor exaggerate such facts as may be 
involved in the subjects we discuss, we regret 
that we cannot coincide with some of our 
contemporaries in holding up the government 
of the Sultan as an example of liberality and 
tolerance to the civilized sovereigns of Europe. 
It is true a material change for the better 
has taken place in the administrative system, 
and the condition of the Rayah has been 
ameliorated wherever the executive possessed 
the power of enforcing its measures of refurin ; 
but, unfortunately for the regeneration of the 
country, there still exists the same impassa- 
bJe gulf between the ruler and the ruled, the 
same hereditary, never-dying hatred between 
the Christian and the Mahometan, while the 
majority of the Turks, even the most civilized, 
exhibit the same determined hostility to re- 
form and all industrial progress, as their 
barbarous ancestors, the shepherd warriors 
of Othman. How hopeless, then, is it to 
expect that such a people will lead the way 
in the reformation of a country! and it is 
equally improbable that Christian and Ma- 
hometan will ever blend together in peaceful 
concord. We all know the bitterness of sec- 
tarian prejudice, and the evils resulting from 
it even in the most civilized countries; but 
how aggravated is the feeling when igno- 
rance and superstitious zeal combine to fan 
its fury With so many obstacles to contend 
against, the Sultan muy issue hatti-sheriif 
after hatti-sheriff, he may invest Christian 
and Mahometan with equal rights, he may 


‘build churches and endow schovls; still the 


evil remains — the prejudices of creed and 
caste — to frustrate the intentions of the most 
just and equitable government that ever ex- 
isted. In addition to all this, it must be 
remembered that, to increase still further the 
difficulty, the whole machinery of the govern- 
ment is conducted by Mahometans, while the 
position allowed to the Christians is that of 
mere helots, Hence it only requires the 
slightest change in the spirit of the govern- 
ment —a return of the reactionary party to 
their former power in the councils of the 
Divan — to see the entire order of things re- 
versed ; the Christians again trodden to the 
earth, their churches again in flames, and the 
savage fury of Mahometan bigotry let loose 
against them; for they have no other pro- 
tection than a weak executive that rules by 
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expedients, and depends for existence on the 
animosity between creeds and races. 

We regret that we cannot give a more fa- 
vorable picture of the state of the Turkish 
Empire. The crisis may be postponed for a 
few years, but it must surely come ; and, as 
we have long known this, it would have been 
a dereliction of duty to our readers, if we did 
not state what is already familiar to the ene- 
mies of Turkey, who, for many years, by 
means of their agents, have been seeking its 
overthrow. We therefore trust that the 
guvernments of Westagn Europe, who must be 
well acquainted with its perils and difficulties, 
will be prepared to take such active measures 
as may be deemed necessary to meet the im- 
pending evil. 

We alluded, in our last number, to the 
increasing and multiplied difficulties of the 
Ottoman government, when endeavoring to 
carry out any salutary work of reform ; to the 
rapid and extraordinary decrease of the Turk- 
ish race ; to the want of integrity and moral 
principle in too many of the public employés ; 
to the exhausted state of the treasury ; and to 
the necessity of maintaining large standing 
armies and garrisons fur the fortresses, in a 
country where an insurrection may break out 
at any time, either among the non-reforming 
Mahometans, or the oppressed Christians. 
All this is most deplorable; the inevitable 
consequences, as we before observed, of the 
perpetual ‘hostility of creeds and races —of 
the decrees of foriner Sultans, which invested 
every believer in Mahomet with the power 
and dignity of a noble, and compelled the 
anhappy Christian to remain a helot, obliged 
to submit to spoliation and tyranny, pay 
death, or insure the safety of his head by the 
payment of a poll-tax. 

In any other country, or under any other 
government than this, provided the inhabi- 
tants were all of the same race, and spoke the 
same language, it is possible, in about a cen- 
tury, now that a disposition has been shown 
to reform abuses, that these barbarisms of a 
former age might be remedied ; but when we 
remember that every office, civil or military, 
down to the common soldier, is filled by Ma- 
hometans — either the half-wild tribes of 
Asia, or the equally savage mountaineers of 
Bosnia and Albania— we must confess, that 
we see no hope for the consolidation of the 
Turkish Empire, unless the Mahometan is con- 
verted to Christianity ! or the Rayah becomes 
a renegade! Even when the Mahometan has 
received a European education, it is said that 
it only tends to sharpen his intellect, without 
improving his morality, and, when he returns 
to office, he exhibits a more than ordinary 
degree of rapacity, at the expense of his mas- 
ter and the people committed to his charge. 
We cannot be surprised at this, as every 
appointment, from that of Pacha down to 
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a Kodji-bachis, is sold to the highest bidder, 
who, from the moment he is installed in 
office, has no other thought but how, or by 
what means, he can enrich himself. 

Perhaps it was the difficulty of finding men 
of incorruptible integrity among the ranks of 
these travelled Csmanlis, that induced the 
Sultan to call to his councils the old Mussul- 
man party, prejudiced and ignorant as they 
are of everything beyond their own contracted 
world of Islamism, to whose gaucheries in the 
art of governing may be attributed, in a great 
measure, the present embarrassinents of the 
Porte ; for, however unprincipled and corrupt 
their predecessors might have been, when 
money was in the way, they exhibited both 
tact and skill in their negotiations with the 
wary politicians of the West. Of this we 
have convincing proofs in the recent acts of 
the wilful, ill-judging camarilla now in power, 
who, after destroying the credit of the coun- 
try, by ignoring the Turkish loan, despatched 
an armed force against Montenegro, and that 
at a time when a spark would have sufficed to 
arouse the whole Christian population to 
rebellion. In the one case they excited the 
enmity of the moneyed interest of Europe (a 
most dangerous proceeding !), and in the other 
exposed the nakedness and feebleness of the 
Turkish Empire to the contemptuous gaze of 
the whole of Western Europe. 

Everything considered, whatever may be 
the terms upon which the Austro-Montenegro 
question is settled, we must not delude our- 
selves with the belief that the storm will be 
succeeded by a calm ; greater perils, we may 
be assured, will fullow, and to provide against 
them, requires all the sagacity and watchful- 
ness the English statesman can exercise. At 
the same time, however unwilling we may be 
to admit the fact, it cannot be denied that 
Turkey, to all intents and purposes, is politi- 
cally and morally dead; or at least has only 
so much vitality remaining as may serve to 
render her a victim to her powerful and over- 
bearing neighbors, who might, in her present 
helpless state, extort concessions inconsistent 
with international law and justice, and there- 
by compromise the peace of the world. We 
cannot have forgotten that, only a few years 
ago, we were on the eve of a war with France, 
respecting Egypt and the Syrian question ; 
nor that, during the latter years of the reign 
of Louis Philippe, we were kept in continual 
alarm by the incessant intrigues of that lover 
of crooked policy ; his aim in Grecce being to 
carry out his great scheme — the foundation 
of a modern Byzantine empire, and the con- 
version of the Mediterranean, the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, and the Adriatic into French: 
lakes! A scheme which nearly turned the 
heads of the Greeks, and made them, at the 
time, the most bitter enemies of England, 

France has at all times proved herself a 
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slippery ally, where her own advantage is 
concerned; and were it not for so many 
opposing interests in Eastern Europe, we 
would rather rely, for the preservation of 
ee on the prudence and good faith of the 
Emperor of Russia ; knowing, as we do, that 
in virtue of his character of Slavonian Prince, 
and Protector of the Greek religion, he could 
at any time, by encouraging a revolt among 
the Christians, sweep away the Turks and 
their Koran from the whole of Eastern Europe, 
during the course of a summer's campaign. 
Perhaps he *bides his time, knowing that if 
this indolent, incorrigible race are left undis- 
turbed, they will allow him to win his game 
without opposition; at all events, whatever 
fute may be reserved for the Christian popu- 
lation of Turkey, no form of government, or 
ruler, can be worse than that which has for so 
many centuries oppressed them. But whether 
it is probable that so many millions of think- 
ing men, with all their prejudices of race, 
religion, and tradition, will tamely submit to 
be transferred, like a bale of goods, to the 
rule of a foreign prince, even though that 
prince should be the Czar of all the Russias, 
is a question we shall discuss hereafter. 

The truth is, Turkey has been long suffer- 
ing under the protracted agonies of impend- 
ing dissolution, and although, in a political 
point or view, we may regret the vast acquisi- 
tions of territory obtained by Russia, in con- 
sequence of her various disputes with the 
Ottoman Porte, humanity compels us to 
acknowledge that it was a happy change for 
the people. The same observation is appli- 
cable to the other tribes and races, either 
Servians, Greeks, Moldavians, Wallachians, 
or Egyptians ; who, since their emancipation 
from the rule of the Porte, have all, whether 
well or ill governed, made rapid advances in 
civilization, industry, and commercial pros- 
perity. 

How impossible is it to fathom the ways of 
Providence! England, when she destroyed 
the naval force of Turkey, at Navarino, and 
France, when she seized possession of Algeria, 
were equally instrumental, with Russia, in 
hastening the downfall of a power that had so 
long been one of the greatest scourges ever 
inflicted upon a Christian people. Notwith- 
standing that, in the one case, the act was 
most impolitic, with reference to our interests 
in the Levant, and, in the other, contrary to 
all justice and international law ; subsequent 
events have proved that the world has been 
benefited, as new states have been called into 
existence, whose industry, and the growing 
wants of the inhabitants, have added to the 
*general welfare of every other country, by 
giving an impulse to trade and commerce, 
those great levers of civilization and enlighten- 
ment. Besides, young and vigorous commu- 
nities have been reared up, to take their place 





among the nations, and preserve, each in their 

roper sphere, the equilibrium of power, in- 
Sania to the statesman interested in the 
result, the line of policy to be pursued in 
those provinces of Turkey in Europe, where 
the inhabitants are united by race, religion, 
and language, and who, were it not for the 
jealousy of foreign powers, and rival interests, 
would be certain tu work out their redemption 
from the thraldom of a Mahometan ruler ; 
whereas these powers, in the vain attempt to 

reserve the integrity of the Turkish Empire, 

came accessory to the:ruin and depopulation 
of some of the finest countries in Europe. 

Perhaps the world never before witnessed 
an age in which so many cross purposes and 
conflicting interests were attempted to be rec- 
onciled as the present; as if we had entered 
into a new state of existence, that was to have 
nothing in common with the past. At what 
other epoch did the rulers of men pursue a 
retrograde movement, while the people were, 
at the same time, voluntarily and vigorously 
rushing forward, breaking down those barriers 
that oppose their advance — the institutions of 
the past — and trampling alike on their hered- 
itary chiefs, their priests, and their church, 
when adverse to their wishes for a more en- 
lightened form of government? The same 
spirit of innovation on the customs and tradi- 
tions of former ages, now so active among the 
inhabitants of the civilized West, has at length 
found an entrance into, the benighted Kast, 
where we find tribes and races, who, little 
more than half a century ago, were living in 
a state of semi-barbarism, now pushing res- 
olutely onward in the great march of improve- 
ment, everywhere affording unmistakable 
evidence that the crumbling edifice of time- 
worn absolutism is approaching its downfall ; 
and if princes will not lead the movement, 
they must be prepared to meet the violence of 
the torrent when it has once burst the bounds 
that confine it. The multitude of political 
refugees, from every part of Europe, seeking 
concealment on the mountain-top, or in the 
secluded glen, detailing their misfortunes, and 
enlisting the sympathy of their hearers, has 
been, in a great measure, the cause of this 
change of feeling ; to which may be added the 
multiplied facilities of railway communication, 
and the increased intelligence of travellers of 
all classes, everywhere disseminating their 
ideas, and rendering the simple villager still 
more discontented with his lot, and which 
must increase each succeeding year. 

We have a practical illustration of this in 
the sudden change that has so recently taken 
place in the minds of the inhabitants of those 
vast countries of Eastern Europe, peopled by 
the Slavonian race, so long held in leading- 
strings by the Emperor of Russia, who, after 
spending millions of money in moulding them, 
as he thought, to his exclusive interests, finds 
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himself, at the moment he expected to realize | visions, should ever unite, and be led by an 


his ambitious projects, in the same position as 
the German philosopher that created the demon, 
trembling before the work of his own hands. 
This unexpected result has been produced by 
the circumstance, that Panslavisui has become 
divided into two hostile camps, the one Rus- 
sian and despotic in its tendencies, and the 
other federal and democratic ; in consequence 
of which, the balance of power among this 
numerous and energetic race is now oscillating 
between despotism and civil and religious free- 
dom ; one of those singular and unexpected 
events, which sometimes occur in the political 
life of a people, and baffle the calculations of 
the most astute and sagacious politician. 
Thanks, therefore, to the provident care of 
Austria and Russia, here we have a people 
fully and politically educated, to fill up the 
void which the Tark will indubitably leave in 
Eastern Europe. 

In order to make our readers acquainted 
with this political movement of young Slavonia, 
we must conduct them to the home of that 
section of the Slavonian race subject to the 
rule of Austria and Turkey, and slightly glance 
at their, political and social condition ; and, 
although the vision of our Western politicians 
does not usually extend so far, yet, of all the 
great fumilies of Europe, there is none in the 
present day more deserving the attention of 
the diplumatist and the statesman ; because, 
let it be remembered, this race is bound by 
the same ties of kindred tradition, and, for 
the most part, religion. 

According to the accounts of well-informed 
German Russian writers, the various nation- 
alities of the Slavonian race may be computed, 
at a moderate calculation, to be about a hun- 
dred millions, in different stages of civiliza- 
tion ; and to unite these under the sceptre of 
Russia has been the unceasing effort of every 
Czar, from the time of the first Peter down to 
the present day. To describe the social life 
of a people who occupy such an immense ex- 
tent of territory, from the Frozen Ocean to 
central Asia, and subject to different princes, 
would be scarcely possible ; still, however ig- 
nuorant, however divided from each other, or 
dowiciliated among other nations, the differ- 
ent tribes may be, they preserve their lan- 
guage, traditions, customs, and manners — in 
short, their national characteristics —so that 
a Slavonian of Turkey or China immediatel 
recognizes his brother Slavonian, even thou 
a native of the far-distant regions of the North. 
Robust and vigorous, brave and enterprising, 
they form, in the present day, the best sol- 
diers in the armies of Austria, Prussia, and 
Turkey. 

‘If this mighty and numerous people,” 
said Thucydides, ‘* possessing in themselves 
all the elements of greatness and conquest, 
but now powerless through their mutual di- 





ambitious chieftain, no power either in Eu- 
rope or Asia could effectually oppose them.” 

Surely Peter I. must have been acquainted 
with this opinion of the learned Greek, when 
he conceived the project of uniting the whole 
race under the banner of Russia; and how 
well his successors have followed the counsel 
given to them by their great ancestor, is 
shown by the fact that, at the present moment, 
upwards of fifty millions of this race acknowl- 
edge the Czar as their only spiritual and tem- 
poral chief. 

Previous to the French revolution of 1830, 
the agents of Russia, however active they might 
have been in performing their Panslavistic 
missions among their brethren of Austria and 
Turkey, while pretending to seek for mate- 
rials to complete the history of the Slavonian 
race, made bat little progress except among 
the inhabitants of towns and cities, But at 
a later period, when the republicanism of 
France and Germany threatened the subver- 
sion of monarchy, and the discontent of the 
Italians and the Poles broke forth into insur- 
rection, and the Hungarians agitated for a 
more liberal system of government; as a 
safety-valve from such imminent danger, 
recommended, we presume, by Russia, the 
Slavonians were suddenly elevated to great 
fayor with the cabinet of Vienna —a people 
who form more than one half of the numerical 
strength of the Austrian empire ; and, to show 
the paternal care of the emperor for their wel- 
fare, elementary schools and universities were 
everywhere established for the education of 
this long-neglected race, to which was added 
an intellectual and scientific press, also fos- 
tered by imperial care. 

Thus flattered and encouraged above every 
other nationality in the Austrian Empire, the 
Slavonians made rapid strides in civilization, 
and were not only promoted to some of the 
most important offices, both civil and military, 
but, as professors at their universities, became 
famous for their learning, eloquence, and the 
deep research they displayed in elucidating 
their own early history, which had been 
hitherto little known or cared for by their 
rulers, the Germans and the Hungarians, A 
host of these fiery zealots, after having been 
tutored and paid by the state, and animated 
with all the animosities and jealousies of race, 
were despatched to all the Slavonian provinces 
of Hungary, where they might be heard preach- 
ing Panslavism, and exciting the hatred of 
their brethren — their old tyrants and 
conquerors, the Huns. However much we 
may feel inclined to condemn the iniquitous 
policy of the cabinet of Vienna, in exciting 
the prejudices of race among nationalities, 
which for so many centuries had lived in 
peace, still we must rejoice in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of so large a portion 
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of mankind. We are also indebted to the|country in Europe. The fanaticism and hos- 


Panslavistic mania for bringing us acquainted 
with much that is interesting in the early 
history of a race which, it would appear, were 
ruled over the greatest part of Europe before 
Rome existed ; and how highly flattering to a 
people, so long the bondsmen of the Tartar, 
the Turk, the German and the Hun, to be 
told, in their own language, and in their own 
journals, after centuries of slavery, that they 
were the descendants of those illustrious II- 


lyrians who won by their valor the glorious 


epithet of Slavon (men of renown), from the 
great Macedonian chief, the conqueror of 
the world! 

It cannot be denied that there is a great 
deal fanciful, and even fabulous, in the early 
history of the Slavonians, but it suited the 
views of Russia and Austria to have it eluci- 
dated. It was necessary to inspirit, and to 
awaken a pride of race among a people who 
had been long sunk in abject slavery, before 
they could be encouraged to measure their 
swords with the fiery valor of a Hungarian, 
It is unnecessary to say how sanguinary was 
the contest that followed, how bitter the ani- 
mosities of race, when, in conjunction with 
the German, and their brethren of Russia, 
they succeeded in striking down the thousand 
years’ monarchy of their ancient enemy, the 
Hungarians. 

When victory had declared for Austria, 
how she must have exulted to see the proud 
Magyar at her feet, to see all his boasted 
rights and liberties trampled in the mire of 
the battle-field! Russia must have been even 
more pleased when she beheld the sword 
wrested from the hand, and broken in pieces, 
of the only people in the Austrian Empire 
who could oppose her progress. Feeble Aus- 
tria, like Turkey on a former occasion, no 
doubt fancied her sceptre had been supported 
by Russian bayonets; in reality she had 
transferred it to the hand of her deceitful 
ally, and become, like Turkey, an empire 
having only the shadow of majesty and might 
—a thing of shreds and patches, at the mercy 
of a people, and they her own subjects, who 
had been long and artfully schooled to look 
up to the Czar as the saviour of their race, 
the protector of their creed, the man that was 
sent from God to deliver them from the bond- 
age of the German, the Turk, and the Hun. 
But how uncertain are all human calcula- 
tions! The consequences which may yet arise 
out of the fall of Hungary will perhaps prove 
as fatal to the peace and security of the house 
of Romanow us to that of Hapsburg ; and 
— there are too many portentous signs of 
eivil discord not to warrant the conclusion 
that these countries of Eastern Europe are on 
the eve of some important change — of some 
tremendous struggle — destined to have a pow- 
erful influence on the political relations of every 





tile feeling between creeds and races is happily 
giving way wherever the people have become 
sufficiently intelligent to comprehend that 
their only chance of emancipation from the 
despotisin of their foreign tyrants arises from 
a union of interests. Acting upon this con- 
viction, the democrats of Hungary and also 
the Roumani of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
hitherto so antagonistic in race and language 
to their fellow-countrymen, the Slavonians, 
have joined the Illyrian Panslavists, and now 


form a gigantic association, advocating a: 


General Confederation (similar to that of the 
United States of America) of all the tribes 
and races subject to the rule of Austria and 
Turkey. The ramifications of this brother- 
hood, it is said, extend through Poland and 
the Slavonian provinces of Prussia, and even 
among the Cossacks of the Ukrain and Bes- 
sarabia. And now, propelled as it is by the 
fiery spirits of Hungary, Poland, and Italy, 
and the agents of the Great European Demo- 
cratic Propaganda, it must be admitted that 
we have here a most extraordinary combina- 
tion heralding a conflagration, and only re- 
quiring another Magyar Hunyadi, or a Slavo- 
nian Tzerni George, to light it up in-a blaze. 
That such a man will come at the hour 
appointed by fate, and rally around him mil- 
lions of brave and vigorous warriors, no man 
can doubt who is well acquainted with the 
political and social state of the inhabitants 
of those long-neglected countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

In other great and wealthy states of the 
more civilized West, where so much property 
is at stake, and so many clashing interests 
bound "P in the general welfare, the very 
name of liberty, disgraced as it has been by 
the socialist theories of visionary demagogues 
and political empirics, has partially fallen in- 
to disrepute; here, however, there are no 
great capitalists, no millionnaire §manufac- 
turers, no moneyed interests, always inimical 
to change, and opposing the mighty influence 
of wealth to the efforts of the people for social 
amelioration ; but a brave and vigorous popu- 
lation, just arrived at that state of civilization 
and love of freedom that produced a Cromwell 
and a Hampden in England, and a Washing- 
ton in America. 

The gigantic military force of Russia and 
Austria, which must now be regarded as one, 
may for a time coerce and keep down the 
movement; but the system of patriarchal 
self-government so warmly cherished by the 
Slavonians, and the principles of civil liberty 
and tolerance introduced into the land of 
despotism by the Hungarians, and which 
—— rulers have been unable to destroy, 
would be certain, were there no other cause, 
to prevent these races from submitting for 
any lengthened period to an absolute govern- 
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ment, even though it should be the enlight- 
ened paternal despotism of the Czar. 

We are not alarmists, but no man who has 

visited these countries of Eastern Europe, 
and, indeed, the continent in general, within 
the last two years, and mingled with the in- 
habitants, but must be convinced that Europe 
is threatened at no distant period with an 
almost universal outbreak. With few excep- 
tions, there is no sympathy between the peo- 
le and their rulers; the sword is the only 
awgiver, while large-armies are maintained, 
not so much to repel foreign aggression as to 
quell insurrection at home. Louis Napoleon 
or the Emperor of Russia may or may not be 
peaceably disposed ; we feel assured the tran- 
quillity of the world will not depend upon 
them, but upon the people, and the object of 
the next war will be, not to advance the proj- 
ects of any ambitious ruler—it will be a 
war of principle, and the materials may be 
found in abundance in every country where 
the executive is opposed to the spirit of the 
times. 

At the present moment how many dangers 
menace the throne of the house of Hapsburg, 
which, like that of Othman, is constructed of 
materials in which there is no cohesion! The 
heterogeneous mass of nationalities composing 
the empire of each, not only never can unite, 


but each separate state sits gloomily brooding 


over its wrongs. ‘The tragic scenes acted in 
Poland, Hungary, Gallicia, and Krakow, 
Lombardy and Venice, call as loudly for ven- 
geance, as the brutal rule of the Turks over 
the oppressed Rayah, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the bitterest foes of each monarchy 
wre its.own subjects, equally intent, equally 
ready, at the first opportunity, to throw off the 
yoke of their oppressors. The apologists of 
the system of government pursued by Austria 
can no longer, since the general revolutionary 
outburst of 1848, attribute the continued rest- 
lessness and convulsive movements in every 
separate state of this unhappy empire, to the 
intrigues of a few Polish, Hungarian, and 
Italian malcontents; they must now know 
that this uneasiness is the effect of that un- 
compromising system of despotism, that in- 
tulerant, illiberal spirit, which has guided the 
rule of nearly every sovereign of the house of 
Ilapsbarg from its advent to power down to the 
present time. Of this we have a terrible ex- 
umple in the fearful deeds of the Inquisition 
in Spain ; the thirty years’ war in Germany ; 
the religious persecutions in Bohemia, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, which reduced some 
of the finest and most fertile countries in Eu- 
rope to the condition of an African desert. 

{t was, no doubt, the apprehension of some 
sudden burst of popular indignation in Hun- 
gary and Croatia, that prompted this suspicious 
power to assemble, during the war in Mon- 
tenegro, such an immense force on the ‘Turkish 
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frontier.- Perhaps the Hungarian and Slavo- 
nian refugees in the service of the Porte in- 
tended to cross the frontier, and again raise 
the standard of rebellion ; and though we must 
regret that a people should be reduced ‘to such 
an alternative, we can scarcely feel surprised 
that they should manifest a determination to 
shake off the rule of such an unscrupulous goy- 
ernment — a government which had betrayed 
them, to perpetuate their own slavery, by ar- 
raying nation against nation, race against 
race, creed against creed. Divide and govern, 
the last expedient of a ruler when he sees his 
sceptre ready to fall from his grasp. 

aving travelled both in the Austrian and 
the Turkish Empires, and witnessed the sys- 
tem of government pursued in each, we are 
almost inclined to give the preference to that 
of the barbarous, indolent Osmanli, whose 
code of laws is the Koran; rather than the 
rule of the Austrian camarilla, with its hosts 
of priests, Jesuits, and soldiers, who enforce 
every measure either by the sword or the cro- 
sier — the violence of the one, or the arts and 
intrigues of the other. 

But to return to the Slavonians of Eastern 
Europe, we cannot feel surprised that this un- 
happy race, so long trodden in the dust by 
foreign tyrants, who had no other title to rule 
than the sword, should now, rejoicing in their 
strength, plot and conspire with their brethren 
dwelling in other lands to commence a move- 
ment that shall terminate in their indepen- 
dence. Probabilities are all in favor of their 
speedy emancipation; the two empires in 
which they form such an overwhelming major- 
ity of the inhabitants, Austria and Turkey, are 
evidently approaching their downfall. Pan- 
slavism, as we before observed, has imparted 
to them a fraternal feeling and mutual sym- 
pathy, which, together with popular education, 
and the widely-circulated productions of their 
press, have been long preparing them to take 
their place among the nations. Still, one of 
the greatest obstacles with which they have 
to contend is sectarian prejudice ; those of 
Austria are for the most part liberal Roman 
Catholics, or members of the Reformed Church ; 
while their brethren of Turkey, with the ex- 
ception of a few thousand Romanists in Turk- 
ish Croatia, being members of the Greek 
Church, are ignorant and bigoted, and incline, 
especially the Bulgarian nationality, to a union 
with their co-religionists of Russia. 

We doubt, however, if even that colossal 
power would willingly, in the face of so many 
evils, involve herself in a contest with those 
fierce mountaineers of European Turkey, the 
Servian nationality, the Albanian and the 
Greek, who, whatever may be the fanatical 
prejudices they entertain in matters of religion, 
are decided democrats — all their institutions, 
manners, and customs, tending to self-govern- 
ment. Russia would also have to contend 
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against the Mussulman population, the savage 
warriors of Albania and Bosnia, numbering al- 
together about one million two hundred thou- 
sand ; and, being for the most part mountain- 
eers, they would make admirable guerillas. 
In addition to these, there is another nation- 
ality, the Miriditi, a tribe of Albanians, mem- 
bers of the Latin Church, living in a state of 
semi-independence like the mountaineers of 
Montenegro. Each of these nationalities, en- 
trenched in their separate fastnesses in their 
mountain home, would, no doubt, on a change 
of rulers, be as difficult to subdue as the Cir- 
cassians in their stronghold, the Caucasus. 
Perhaps it may be owing to these difficulties 
— to the cross-fire of conflicting creeds and 
opinions — that Turkey has been hitherto in 
sume degree left by her powerful neighbor to 
work out her own destiny. 

We will again advert to the Illyrian Pan- 
slavistic Association of Austria and Turkey. 
The countries this section of the Slavonian 
race inhabit are equally well adapted, by their 
geographical situation, fora strong defensive po- 
sition, as they are highly favorable in a com- 
mercial point of view. ‘They occupy the whole 
of the mountain coast from Fiume, on the 
Adriatic, to Trieste, with Istria, and those 
provinces called the kingdom of Illyria, in the 
neighborhood of Venice, the whole of Carniola, 
and the greater part of Styria and Carinthia. 
In addition to these provinces, there is the 
kingdom of Croatia, Military Croatia, Little 
Croatia, the kingdom of Slavonia, the Voia- 
vodina of Servia, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Gallicia, part of Poland and Krakau. They 
are also in possession of the Karpathian and 
Riessengebirge Mountains ; while, to the east, 
we find them in the mountains and defiles of 
Transylvania, and in the highlands of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. This numerous people, 
the hardy shepherd of the mountain, and the 
laborious agriculturist of the valley and the 
plain, are merely separated from their brethren 
of European Turkey by the Danube, and its 
tributary the Save. Here, they also occupy 
some of the strongest mountain positions in 
the country, such as Bosnia, Servia, Upper 
Moesia, the Balkan, Herzegowina, and nearly 
the whole of the highlands in Macedonia and 
Thrace. Taken altogether, perhaps there is 
no part of Europe, of the same extent, that 
possesses so many natural means of defence, 
and none better adapted than this to repel 
invasion, or maintain an internal guerilla 
warfare. At the same time, we meet with so 
many extensive plains and valleys, each with 
its own mountain barrier, as if formed by 
nature to be the home of separate tribes, but 
still connected with its neighbor by the deep 

rge, as if inviting a confederation of the 
whole. In addition to this, if we grasp the 
whole of these provinces at one view, we shall 





find them defended throughout by an encir- 
cling chain of rock, sea, and river. 

What a glorious future is in reserve for 
this people, when they have thrown off the 
yoke of the Turk and the Austrian, either by 
their own exertions, or the assistance of Rus- 
sia! And that they will succeed in doing so 
ean scarcely be doubted. With a salubrious 
climate, of which there is none more healthy 
and favorable to the physical development of 
man, they possess lands of almost virgin fer- 
tility, command three seas and navigable 
rivers, especially that noble artery of Europe, 
the Danube, to enable them to carry on their 
commerce with the world. Considered with 
reference to climate, position, fertility, and 
the varied and valuable productions of the 
country, those provinces denominated Eurv- 
pean Turkey are by far the most eligible home 
of the Slavonians ; they also appear to have 
been inhabited, from time immemorial, by 
tribes of the same race. Here, also, we meet 
with the finest nationality of this race, the 
tall, robust, warlike Servian, distinguished 
for his enterprising, chivalrous, lofty spirit, 
and ardent love of liberty ; and how nobly he 
asserted his claims to freedom, in being the 
first to break the chain that bound him to the 
Osmanli, now forms one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in history, which records that the 
heroic bravery of a tribe of shepherds and ag- 
riculturists, scarcely numbering a million, 
won their independence in defiance of the 
whole force of the Turkish Empire. In the 
present day the various inaccessible retreats 
they possess in their native mountains, espec- 
ially the stronghold of Montenegro, their in- 
domitable bravery, and their love of liberty, 
indicate them as the nationality whence any 
great social change may be expected to origin- 
ate. Even now, were it not for the threats, 
and the eternal intrigues of Russia, which, no 


‘doubt, has its own views with respect to some 


future dismemberment of Turkey, this nation- 
ality is sufficiently powerful, brave, and en- 
terprising, to drive the Osmanli from every 
part of European Turkey. 

The want of a general language is a difficulty 
that neither the Panslavists of Russia, nor 
their opponents the Illyrian Panslavists, have 
hitherto been able to surmount ; for — which 
is, properly speaking, the Slavonian language 
is uy ematared in the services of the church, 
in the same manner as the Romanists have 
adopted the Latin. This being the mother 
tongue and the purest of all the numerous 
dialects now in use, the whole Slavonian 
people, of the Greek Church, are reminded, 
when hearing it in the sacred administration 
of the temple, that they are of one common 
origin. e offshoots from this tongue are 
very numerous, and, oy mixed with the 

of the different foreign nations by 
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whom this race have been so long held in sub- 
jection, many of the tribes of this vast nation- 
ality speak an idiom nearly unintelligible to 
their brethren of a different tribe. 

It is said that the Servian is the richest, 
most comprehensive and poetical of all the 
Slavonian idioms, and that spoken in Russia 
to approximate the nearest to the parent 
tongue. ‘The latter, by imperial command, 
has been of late years, taught in the schools, 
and having been much improved by the 
labors of learned professors, it is at once rich, 
expressive, and well adapted to poetry ; and 
in a country where the fiat of the ruler is ab- 
solute, it will probably, in obedience to the 
same authority, become that of the entire 
people, 

At present, with upwards of fifty millions of 
Slavonians, fanatics, and fatalists, bound by 
the same ties of kindred, race and religion, 
and governed by a monarch who is at once 
their spiritual and temporal chief, and in 
many respects deservedly popular, we can 
easily imagine the vast strength of the Rus- 
sian Empire, and the influence it exercises over 
the councils of every cabinet in Europe. We 
may for a time hold in check the ambitious 
projects of this numerous nationality ; but we 
cannot eventually resist the advance of a 

ower that appears to have been raised up by 
Sesto to spread civilization and the light of 
u purer faith among the benighted hordes of 
Asia. We have already shown by what art- 
ful means the wily cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
has been stealthily extending its influence 
among the Slavonian subjects of the Sultan, 
and of Austria, and how they have been dili- 
gently taught to regard the Czar as their nat- 
ural chief — the prince and protector of their 
race. 

t is true the important projects contem- 
plated by Russian Panslavism are not yet ma- 
tured, and the state of the continent is too 
uncertain to adopt any aggressive measure ; 
besides, Illyrian Panslavism is everywhere 
silently opposing the influence of its power- 
ful opponent, but it has to contend with a 
wary enemy, who will take advantage of the 
slightest incident that may favor his designs ; 
and we all know with what facility a people 
muy be won over, to whom any change from 
the barbarism of a Mahometan ruler would be 
a blessing. Thedestiny, however, of millions 
of Christians has at length begun to attract the 
attention of the civilized world, and calls 
loudly for the interference of those powers of 
Western Europe interested in the question ; 
and they cannot but be aware that some 
measure must be resorted to, in order to save 
these important provinces either from becom- 
ing a prey to Russia, or sinking into a state 
of chaotic confusion, from their own strife and 
discordant opinions ; and, we repeat, there can 
be no peace nor prosperity for their inhabit- 





ants so long as they remain subject to the 
withering influence of Mahometan dominion. 

That some mighty change is contemplated 
in the political relations of these countries is 
well-known in Germany, and has been fre- 
quently alluded to in the journals, wherever a 
small remnant of the liberty of the press still 
exists. Among other things, they tell us 
that Russian Panslavism was never more ac- 
tive than since our fickle neighbors, the French, 
have broken the link that allied them and their 
free institutions to England. Such language 
as this has already made a powerful impres- 
sion on the public mind in Germany ; neither 
are we surprised that it has given a fresh im- 
pulse to the desire of establishing the whole 
Germanic empire under one chief, as the only 
effectual barrier against the invasion of Russia 
and her mighty hordes on one side, and the im- 
perial cohorts of imperial France on the other. 
Still, the French who, like ourselves, have so 
many interests at stake in the Levant, cannot 
remain indifferent spectators of the changes 
which are daily taking place in the affairs of 
Turkey, nor be so blind as not to perceive the 
rapid advance of Russia to the acquisition of 
such formidable political influence, who, in her 
twofold capacity, as champion of despotism, 
and autocrat of so large a portion of the Sla- 
vonian people, appears to hold in her hand the 
destinies of Europe. Yet, in defiance of this 
great fact, which now pressea on the consid- 
eration of all the great statesmen of the day, 
we have, at home, a clique of Manchester 
‘bee a preaching the advent of a mil- 
ennium of peace, and pamphleteering French- 
men breathing invasion, massacre, and ex- 
termination against perfide Albion, with as 
much rancorous hate as if they were the paid 
agents of the autocrat. 

There cannot be a doubt that distrust on 
one side, and a rabid animosity on the other, 
has for some time unhappily exerted its influ- 
ence in weakening the bond of union that ought 
to exist between countries which really can- 
not have any just cause of dislike to each 
other, and whose policy ought ever to be to 
preserve the independence of Europe, and 
promote the progress of rational freedom, of 
civil and religious liberty. Without attach- 
ing much importance to the various rumors 
that have gained credence in well-informed 
circles, respecting the contemplated dismem- 
berment of Turkey, in which Russia was to 
have the lion’s share, and France to be entirely 
excluded from any participation of the spoil ; 
these rumors, whether ill or well founded, 
have, however, had the effect of arousing our 
susceptible neighbors, since we see indica- 
tions of a decided tendency towards an alli- 
ance with England, expressed on more than 
one occasion by the organ of government and 
several independent journals, while discuss- 
ing that perplexing question, the future des- 
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tiny of Turkey. Indeed, it is the opinion of 
some of the most experienced statesmen in 
France, that the only hope of preventing a 
European war is to place the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan in such a position as will, 
fur the future, prevent any remonstrances or 
interference, either of Russia or Austria, under 
the pretence of religious zeal for the happiness 
of their co-religionists. 

The Journal des Debats is particularly ex- 
plicit on this subject, when it says, ‘* To o 
pose the northern Colossus and its Panslavistic 
propagandism, now that the existence of 
Turkish rule in Europe has become rather a 
shadow than a reality, it must be the inter- 
est of France and England to foster and en- 
courage the effurts of the Christians in Euro- 
pean Turkey to achieve their independence, 
us a counterbalancing power to that of Russia, 
or, at least, to place them, like Servia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, tributaries to the 
Porte. Democrats in the strictest sense of the 
word, a commonwealth of interests would be 
the most suitable to their ideas of government ; 
besides, the mountainous character of the 
country, like that of Switzerland, offers pecu- 
liar facilities for the formation of separate 
independent communities ; at the same time, 
such a system of administration would serve as 
an antagonistic principle to the despotism of 

Russia, for which form of government they 
never have manifested any sympathy, how- 
ever much they may have been drawn towards 
ne Czar by the ties of race and a common re- 
igion.”” 

“We might enlarge upon this subject, had 
we space, and prove that unless some expe- 
dient of this kind is speedily adopted, now 
thut there are so many indications of a desire 
in this people to emancipate themselves from 
the bondage of a Mahometan ruler, we must 
be prepared for one of two evils, either the 
enthronement of the Czar in Constantinople, 
or a sanguinary outburst too horrible to con- 
template. It is, indeed, incomprehensibie how 
a measure of such importance should not long 
since have been carried into effect, by the in- 
fluence of France and England, the powers 
most interested in the question. e are 
prepared to admit there would be great diffi- 
culty in reconciling the fanatic Mussulman to 
such an act; still, he cannot be blind to the 
fact that the time has come for him to sub- 
mit to circumstances, and that he must either 

tant the concession, or witness the dismem- 

ment of the empire. ‘That Russia would 
be opposed to the measure is most certain ; 
the prize is too tempting to be resigned with- 
out a struggle ; the present juncture is, how- 
ever, peculiarly favorable to its accomplish- 
ment, whereas, at some future period, it 
might be found to be altogether imprac- 
ticable. 

Sympathizing as we must with our Chris- 
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tian brethren of these provinces, so long the 
slaves of an oriental despotism, how glori- 
ous would be the event of their emancipa- 
tion! <A new era of civilization and prosper- 
ity would = upon races whose fute must 
excite the deepest interest in the bosom of 
every European, The ascendency of factious 
demagogues and designing Panslavists, whose 
selfish policy would plunge the entire country 
into a sea of anarchy, would thus be anni- 
hilated ; and, above all, by giving the hither- 
to despised Christian a home and a father- 
land to defend, no attempt of Russia to estab- 
lish herself on the Bosphorus would be at- 
tended with success; fur that this people, 
whether Slavonian, Greek, Albanian, or Rou- 
mani, are not bitten with Russo-phobia, as 
some pretend, we have had the most convinc- 
ing proofs during an extensive tour in Euro- 
= Turkey and the Slavonian provinces 

longing to Austria, on the Lower Danube. 
And now, having stated what we believe will 
ultimately be the result of Mahometan rule 
over the Christian population of Turkey, we 
confidently leave their future destiny in the 
hands of the statesmen of civilized Europe, 
who must be aware that, since the revolution 
of 1848, public opinion has among this people 
spoken most decisively in favor of emancipa- 
tion. Pacific negotiation has already been 
instrumental in assisting to effect the indepen- 
dence of Greece, and of the tributary states 
of Servia, Moldavia, and Wallachia. Let us 
therefore hope it will again be successfully 
resorted to by the great Western powers, 
without any reference to their own interest, 
either individually or collectively, and obtain 
for this long suffering race that justice they 
demand, and deserve. 





A Cuoice or Evits. — Two young officers were 
travelling in the far West, when they stopped to 
take supper at a small road-side tavern, kept by 
a very rough Yankee woman. ‘The landlady, in 
a calico sun-bonnet, and bare feet, stood at the 
head of the table to pour out. She inquired of 
her guests ‘‘if they chose long sweetening or 
short sweetening in their coffee.’’ The first offi- 
cer, supposing that ‘‘ long sweetening’? meant a 
large portion of that article, chose it accord- 
ingly. What was his dismay when he saw their 
hostess dip her finger deep down into an earthen 
jar of honey that stood near her, and then stir it 
(the finger) round in the coffee !_ His companion, 
seeing this, preferred ‘‘ short sweetening.’’ Upon 
which the woman picked up a large lump of 
maple sugar that lay in a brown paper on the 
floor beside her, and, biting off a piece, put it into 
his cup. Both the gentlemen dispensed with 
coffee that evening. ‘This anecdote we heard 
from the sister of one of those officers. 





ArrectaTion of any kind is lighting up ® 
candle to our defects. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Some time passed. pe pry and Colas 
were in despair at the apathy of Hippolytus. 
While the one made all preparations to teach 
him the language of the promised land which 
now lay before them, the other negotiated 
with the chiefs, and did, in common with 
the bold Indian woman, everything which 
could give success to the adventurous expe- 
dition. But what was the result of these 
efforts? The hero of fortune, on whose en- 
ergy a depended, remained behind 
the curtain. Hippolytus passed almost his 
whole time at the house of Mr. Cochon, 
where he tried the guns of his host, built a 
dove-cot, trained a pair of hounds, or rhap- 
sodized with Heloise over this new country, 
and, in company with her, made verses. Had 
they only known Heloise! She would have 
been glorious for a queen of Madagascar. 

One evening Hippolytus had stayed later 
than usual in the circle at Mr. Cochon’s. 
Heloise read the first canto of a great epic 
poem, that had been written by Hippolytus 
and herself, in partnership. The listeners 
were compelled to remain till late in the 
night, as was Hippolytus, who modestly 
claimed only the stalks of the laurels which 
were bestowed upon the poetical pair. But, 
intoxicated with the success of his talent, he 
entered a boat which had been brought for 
him under the windows of Heloise, which 
opened toward the sea, intending to return 
to his home by water. On account of the 
lateness of the hour, by the advice of some 
of the other guests, he chose this method 
instead of the land path. A skilful native 
steered the boat over the still slumbering 
mirror. It was a glorious, magical, moon- 
light night. Hippolytus could discern, at a 
distance, the white signal which long waved 
for him from the window of Heloise. 

Our hero was not created for solitude. It 
troubled him to be left to himself, and he 
could not talk with his boatman. The latter 
did not keep the boat very close to the shores, 
bat shot across from point to point, to shorten 
the distance. And thus they seemed to Hip- 
polytus to be getting far out at sea. The 
shore looked distant, and seemed only divided 
by a faint line from the horizon. ‘The Indian 
rower sometimes stood still, lifted his oar, 
and looked out into the sea-blue space of the 
ocean. He did not fear treason from him, 
for he observed that the longer his boatman 
had been looking out in the distance, the 
faster he proceeded. At first, he thought 
that this looking at the heavens, this anxious 
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listening, was only the anxiety of the savage 
for his home; but when the latter quickly, 
and with an anxious look, motioned to him 
to take the oar, which lay in the bottom of 
the boat, and assist him, his anxiety increased, 
and, according to appearances, was not un- 
founded. A dark point appeared in the blue 
moon-beams in the distance, approached 
nearer the distressed rowers, and changed at 
last into a long canoe, the form of which 
betrayed that it Maman to the savages. 
Arrows whizzed through the air, and when 
the strangers came near enough to reach the 
lost little craft, a long harpoon was thrown 
into the bottom of it, that fixed it to the 
spot, and made any further attempt to escape 
impossible. The savages drew the conquered 
boat on board their canoe, and Hippolytus 
soon found himself in the midst of half-naked 
savages, who were armed with clubs, long 
spears, and daggers. His oarsman and he 
were both taken, brought to the larger boat, 
and thrown bound upon the deck. 

ay ge could not doubt but that the 
dry k, with which he was bound was 
making his hands and feet raw; but yet he 
found himself in a sort of illusion, which 
represented what was happening to him less 
as reality than as a scene from some romance. 
He abstracted himself from his own situa- 
tion, and asked himself whether he had before 
him either the pirates or savages of Cooper, 
or Eugene Sue’s cannibal, or Chateaubriand’s 
pious Catholic Indjans. The savages were 
certainly surrounded with instruments of 
martyrdom ; yet these men seemed to him 
too gigantic, and he thought that they might 
be engaged in whale-fishing, were belated, 
and had not despised such wholesome booty 
as he and his companion. What will they 
do with you! asked he of himself, at last, 
and more and more earnestly ; and the anxiety 
of some misfortune seized him with more 
than poetic fear. 

The men a“ wildly over them, and the 
sighing complaints that from time to time 
came from the heart of his companion, ap- 
peared to him to betray the nature of this 
passionate quarrel. 

** Great God!’’ thought he, “ who will ex- 
plain to me the designs of these monsters! I 
am afraid that the truth will lay on the side of 
the simple Robinson Crusoe, and I have noth- 
ing more to expect from those people than 
what the Carribees did to their prisoners. O, 
if these men -~ knew that I am their legit 
imate king! if I could only say it to them or 
express it by some signs! if my nurse were 
now here — that extravagant woman might 
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be of extraordinary service to me. O God, 
what tears will Colas and Polyglott shed for 
me!” 

ee sank down exhausted, his bands 
pressed him, the blood stopped, and a pitiful 
wail was the expression in which a sense of 
his unhappy condition was expressed. We 
could not have heard him so moan without 
feeling the deepest compassion for the poor 
pretender. 

The moon withdrew behind the stars, and 
the stars vanished with the breaking morn- 
ing. The charming shore of the great island 
of Madagascar stretched itself out in un- 
measured view before the boat, as it reached 
the — 7 siete . 

A soft sleep had given Hi us strength, 
and helped him to bear the hen of his bend. 
age. He awoke, and, with difficulty, made 
out the chain of events which had brought 
him to his present condition. They loosed 
the bands which hindered his walking. Hip- 
polytus stood up and saw the shores of a 
country which he had once hoped to reach 
under very different circumstances. The gi- 
gantic trees, the fragrant, carpeted meadows, 
the many-colored birds, the way-side plants, 
which are so carefully tended by the bota- 
nists of the Jardin des Plantes, all he saw, 
even the men who stood in numbers collected 
on the shore, everything answered the de- 
scription which Colas had given him of his 
native land. But his own condition, his own 
circumstances, differed so much from the ex- 
pectations which he, in St, Marie, had him- 
self already began to give up. This was a 
sad Jardin des Plantes. 

He followed his robber-like subjects into a 
large village which stretched out along the 
shore, and was carried forward by a steaming 
crowd of curious and apparently kind natives. 
The procession stopped before a hut which 
was — to the rest, and a large, old 
man, of respectable appearance, came out, 
and was received with visible marks of re- 
spect by the surrounding multitude. 

“The Cacique,’’ thought Hippolytus, ‘ or 
the priest who presides at the human sacri- 
fices.”” In fact, they brought a large, high 
block, placed near it a still higher stake, 
undressed the deadly pale Hippolytus, who 
struggled in vain, and forced him to mount 
the block. 

All these manipulations were the more 
painful to the poor Parisian, as they were 
accompanied by wild shouts from a thousand 
throats. He did not understand one word of 
this torrent of speech, and felt himself, with 
his dark surroundings, most solitary and 
hopeless. Sbantion be was tied fast to the 
stake, and, as he looked expectingly on the 
surrounding multitude, he saw the different 

awh his uniform which had been taken 

m him. 





How strange is the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, which is capable of receiving such 
different impressions at the same moment ; 
when even the most extreme evils, can, by 
some little circumstance, take a ridiculous 
form! A man stands by the death-bed of his 
father, and a fly compels him to turn aside. 
All men are not so constructed, but only those 
who, either, by a kind of stoical philosophy, 
are accustomed to a certain want of feeling, or 
whose natural inclination is always to make 
— of everything. Hippolytus belonged to 
this latter class. He susacnell how awkwardly 
these men used his lieutenant’s uniform ; how 
one put on the coat so that the skirts came 
in front; some hung the epaulets on their 
ears, and other mistakes. He looked at all 
this, not with blank, glazed eyes, but found it 
laughable, though he had the expectation 
that, in the next moment, he should have 
looked upon everything—these men, this 
beautiful country, the ocean, St. Marie, Colas, 
Polyglott, Heloise, the poodle of his land- 
lady at Paris—that he had seen them all 
for the last time. 

But the fate of Hippolytus was not to be 
so cruel. He soon discovered that his pres- 
ent exposition was only intended to procure a 
purchaser for him. He reflected that he was 
not a negro, that Madagascar did not belo 
to the Barbary powers, and concluded that 
the fate of a slave was, perhaps, here not so 
dreadful. Then he continued his reflections : 
‘* If I can reason so correctly on my situation, 
it is certain that it is not a dream. Let me, 
then, accustom myself to put the truth of the 
actual in the place of the apparent of poetry. 
Everything is different when one tries it him- 
self. These savages belong neither to Cooper 
nor Chateaubriand —it is an entirely new 
race ; men, who, as I judge from the smell of 
food, and the furniture of various kinds I see 
about the huts, take pleasure in the fine arts 
and sciences. We must thank the romance 
writers for their fearful pictures of the state 
of slavery, because they:need gigantic mo- 
tives. I believe nothing of it, and will ac- 
custom myself to hold everything better than 
—_ makes it. Poetry is here a fable, and 
what is apparent is exactly that which does 
not admit of proof.’’ 

While he was carrying on this soliloquy, a 
man, whose form and bearing distinguished 
him from the rest, and who seemed to be a 
stranger here, mounted up to Hippolytus, 
examined him on all sides, and bought him 
for two oxen. Hippolytus understood this 
barter, and found it so droll, that, forgetting 
his situation, and, falling back into his ol 
thoughtlessness, he broke out into a laugh, 
for which he might have been chastised by 
his master, if the latter had not been en- 

ged in an active dispute with the seller. 

le imagined himself lithographed in the 
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Charivari, with the inscription, ‘‘The King 
of Madagascar bought for two oxen.”’ 

The master of Hippolytus remained but a 
short time, for he was a travelling slave- 
dealer, and intended to sell his young pur- 
chase again as soon as possible. Hippolytus 
was taken to the inn, necessary clothing put 

m him, taken care of oll as regarded 
food — badly in respect to company. 

Prisoners of war, the heedless wanderers, 
who had strayed from. the highways, labor- 
ers, who had come down here, younger sons, 
shared with him the same fate. In his sight 
they all had a fabulous appearance. All col- 
ors, which are found in Madagascar most 
wonderfully shaded, appeared on their naked 
bodies, from the suspicious half-green of 
Hippolytus, to the negro black of the later 
emigrants. ‘To observe these peculiarities 
amused Hippolytus ; he became uncommonly 
gay, and made so many silent jokes with his 
companions, that they were attracted to him, 
and would certuinly have entered into his 
plans of conquest, if they had known about 
them. 

But, with evening, a sense of his misfor- 
tunes returned to the soul of Hippolytus. He 
had, perhaps, imagined that this farce, in 
which he was playing a part, would only last 
till sunset. He had not lost sight of the sea, 
and ever kept hoping that the whole popula- 
tion of St. Marie would finally come over to 
his rescue. But night came, and, for the 
second time in his life, he must submit to 
sleep without a bed. Yet, it was still more 
painful to him, that a stout negro, the guard 
of the slaves, waked him from his sweetest 
dreams, and, not without some strokes of his 
whip, compelled him to rise from his maize 
husks. Iippolytus made‘an outcry, and in- 
formed his disturber, in his best French, that 
he was not accustomed to arise before eight 
o'clock. But the fearful truth was all about 
him —the scarcely gray morning, Colas absent 
at his dressing, no hissing coffee, the straps 
on his ancles, the whip, the march. The mist- 
covered sea was constantly disappearing, 
and the path of the wanderers was directed 
inland. 

Hippolytus had received from nature such 
an inexhaustibly gay temperament, that, spite 
of his desperately miserable condition, many 
days broke before he ceased to regain his lost 
courage at the rising of the sun. The moun- 
tains with their free summits smiling in the 
distance, the rivers with their flowery banks, 
all the wonders of this magnificent but tropi- 
cal nature, excited with new life his weary 
hopes. He became gay, like everything about 
him, and entered into the cheating illusion 
that he was on a picturesque journey. He 
persuaded himself that hundreds in his place 





would consider themselves happy to — in 
these spots, and he counted in spirit all the 
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faults which he should be able to correct in 
the descriptions of nature in the new romance 
which Heloise had endeavored to interest 
him in. 

Yet this pleasure only lasted as long as his 
strength of body held out. When that was 
overpowered by the long journeys — when 
evening, with its uncertain shadows came — 
when they reached the inns with their ple- 
beian inconveniences, these difficulties broke 
his spirit at last, and a single dull tone of 
melancholy sounded within him. He felt 
himself as entirely ruined, as he really was. 

This march was continued for two days 
before the slave-dealer reached his market ; 
though at the last part of the journey it was 
made more easy, that his wares might not be 
fatigued; yet Hippolytus found constantly 
fewer sources of help to enable him to bear 
his lot. If, on the first day, he was inter- 
ested in the natural scenery —if, on the sec- 
ond, an heroic poem, which he mentally 
planned, employed his mind—if, in the 
morning of the last day, he found some re- 

e in his entire want of thought, yet, at the 
ast hours of it, all strength and hope van- 
ished, and he was forced to confess that it 
was very ill with him. 

The country continued almost the same in 
fruitfulness and beauty, but the men were 
different. Their color was yellowish, their 
ne warlike, their bristly hair hung 
about their brows. They dwelt in more popu- 
lous settlements, which were pleasantly sit- 
uated, and bore the marks of an indepen- 
dence which was unknown to the inhabitants 
of the sea-shore, who were constantly under 
the eye of the French and English ships, 
under whose supervision they were con- 
stantly placed. ‘The slave caravan came, 
as night fell, into the great capital of Hovas, 
that warlike race, whose early king, Rha- 
dama, was known to all travellers, and which 
had often been in vain attacked by the Euro- 

ans. 

This was the race which had disturbed the 
inheritance of Hippolytus; had killed his 
parents, and had delivered him over to the 
adventurous fluctuations of an uncertain fate. 
Colas had related to him many fabulous sto- 
ries of the wars of these people, their pee 
sessions, their skilful manufactures, their 
polished manners; and his nurse, in St. Ma- 
rie, had added what was unknown to the old 
man, of what had since taken place. Queen 
Ranavola was particularly interesting. She 
had murdered her husband, and now, with 
unexampled power and luxury, she ruled 
over Hovas. Here ought Hippolytus, at the: 
head of his conquering army, to have enforced’ 
his rights. But, alas! it was'in the guise of 
a slave that he entered the capital of the 
assassin. 

The scene of his first appearance was re- 
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ated on the morning of the following day, 
in the great market-place of the wonderful 
eity, which was built in a fantastical, reli- 
gious style. ‘The rest of his companions 
stood around him, all tied to stakes, upon 
which the name, the country, and the age of 
the person was marked. 

The slave-dealer was no wiser from the 
answers of Hippolytus, than was the latter 
from his questions ; and so the tablet over 
him remained empty. This remarkable cir- 
cumstance attracted the purchasers to him. 

Hippolytus scolded like a fishwoman, when 
he was handled, measured, questioned on all 
sides, They opened his mouth, as if he were 
a horse, to count his teeth — an impertinence 
which he would have resisted by cries and 
kicks ; — but some significant threats of the 
old negro, who watched the merchandise 
while the purchasers were examining it, 
brought him to his senses, and he allowed 
the yellow gentlemen of the capital to look 
at his teeth, which were not so very white as 
they might have been, but here and there 
were hollow, and had been filled, showing 
the effects of Paris sweetmeats. 

The slave-dealer did not make a bargain 


with the first comers; he apparently waited | de 


for the richer people, who rose later, and 
took more time to dress — above all for one 


who made his appearance when the sun was 
high. A short, thick man, with the air of 
an oriental inspector of the harem, clad in 
silk, and costly furs, accompanied by a crowd 
of servants, was saluted with deep reverence 
by all those around the market. This per- 
son was much pleased with the animated 


features of Hippolytus. He examined him 
with smiles, and, calling to his treasurer, 
gave what was demanded for the poor fellow. 

As Hippolytus followed his new master, he 
cast a friendly look on his remaining com- 
panions in captivity ; for he was of so kindly 
a nature, that he would have gained the love 
Of his enemies if he had been forced to go 
.about with them for three days longer. But 
.as he lost sight of these, and the splendor of 
this purchaser and the honor shown him met 
his eyes, his curiosity was excited, and the 
charms of expectation, with the doubts of 
what might happen to him, appeared in a 
shining light. 

‘Let us take an observation. There was a 
queen at the head of these states, who had 
raised her lover, a young officer of the body- 
_guard, to an equal rank with herself. Who, 
.then, would have a harem? No, we may put 
ourselves at ease about Hippolytus. The 
effeminate appearance of his master, the lux- 
wry of his attendants, pointed to a different 
~station than his dress indicated; for, who, 
.under this Sybarite exterior of enjoyment 
would have discerned the Lord High Execu- 
tioner ! 
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But so it was. Hippolytus saw the house 
of this man, which was placed near the 
splendid palace of the queen, richly orna- 
mented with gay-colored woods, and soon 
perceived, from the furniture, and the manip- 
ulations in the new circuit of his involun- 
tary activity, in whose service he was. He 
was with the Executioner-in-chief of the 
State! How romantic! Again a reminis- 
cence of the Porte St. Martin, in Paris. He 
was seized with a kind of wsthetic disgust. 
Hippolytus was not the man to parade his 
own principles upon critical questions of 
beauty. He was, however, troubled with 
some singular prejudices, and had certain 
antipathies that he carried everywhere. He 
had a horror of the melodrama, of the Porte 
St. Martin, of body-stealers, of hangmen, of 
gamblers, and other such hair-bristling cir- 
cumstances, which, only bya cruel confu- 
sion, make a scaffolding for the beautiful. 
He stam his feet with vexation, and 
seemed almost disposed to ask for satisfac- 
tion for the stupidity which had brought an 
executioner into the romance of his life, and 
might soon .have received it in a corporeal 
form from the overseer of his master’s gar- 


n. 

The drollest thing in his new situation 
was the contradictions in the Lord High 
Executioner himself. He was in no way a 
blood-thirsty Samson, no Persian Fetta, who 
only —— before the public in a red cap, 
with a bow-string ; but he resembled more the 
sentimental German executioners, who take 
off but four heads in a life-time, that they 
may not become dangerously cruel. The 
master of ey seemed in no wise 
blood-thirsty, though he lived in the daily 
exercise of his office, and performed it in no 
measure by proxy. He was a gay gentle- 
man, fond of quiet, innocent pleasures ; he 
loved nothing more than to sinoke tobacco, 
and the flower-beds in his garden. 
Hippolytus was placed in the garden of the 
sentimental headsman, and his business was 
to water the flowers of the tender-hearted 
man. 

Some days after our hero had been initi- 
ated into his delicate but nevertheless fatigu- 
ing duties, early in the morning, the Lord 
High Executioner, with his heavy step, in 
silk slippers, and a tasteful oriental negligée, 
walked up to him, plucked a papilionaceous 
blossom from the tender anduranga plant, 
tapped his slave on the shoulder, and said — 

‘* Everything in the world has its office and 
its object. hat you sow, my son, I reap; 
what you plant, I gather ; one stands at the 
eradle-of man, another at his bier. Man can 
enter the world but in one way ; he can lay 
down this earthly covering, his life, in many. 
One is crushed by a falling tree ; another dies 
of yellow fever; a third from the melan- 
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choly tone of his mind; a fourth by acci-| 


dent, which is the most powerful sovereign 
of the earth. All the rest die by the arm of 
justice ; and this arm I am, by the grace of 
our God, our queen, and the prince co-re- 

ent. I am truly only the step-brother of 
Geath, and must, by my own exertions, win 
my inheritance, that comes to others without 
labor. Therefore, I enjoy great honor, and 
am held by the princes and gods of the earth 
in great consideration. I own my sheep, and 
drive my herds of cattle on my mountain- 
side. I cannot count the fish in my ponds ; 
and I own slaves, who must obey me, be- 
cause I treat them kindly. Iam an enemy 
of slavery; I do not willingly see one tread 
upon the neck of another. But what can be 
done? My cotemporaries are not yet ripe 
for humanity—the rights of man will not 
be understood for fifty years. In the mean 
time water my flowers, and console yourself, 
if the storms of life grow rough, with faith, 
love, and hope.”’ 

Hippolytus naturally did not understand 
one word of this speech; but there was one 
near him, who understood it all, and who 
began to explain it to him as we have set it 
forth, as soon as the philosophical execu- 
tioner had sauntered away smilingly with his 
slip rs and his flower. 

is interpreter was Araxata, a female 
slave of the house, in whom a similar fate 
awakened a sympathy for Hippolytus. But 
the language in which she translated it was 
also unknown to the Parisian as much as that 
of the humane headsman. He listened to the 
smooth, strange, unaccustomed tones, which 
she transferred in the same language from 
the mouth of her master. But he understood 
her better because she spoke with the eyes 
of love. 

Ah! it is too certain that Hippolytus be- 
gan to lead a joyless life. His gayety was 
goue, his fate was truly no feuilleton jest, 
and it soon overpowered him. Fear had en- 
tered his free, proud spirit, and fear puts the 
damper on ail the higher feelings of the 
mind and heart. The circle of his contem- 
plations grew narrower. He vegetated on in 
an employment which was every day the 
same, and his wishes extended no farther 
“than to the hour in which he took his food, 
or a short repose. One in civilized Europe 
can understand this, when it is seen, how 
prison, poverty, sickness, can tame the proud- 
est spirit, and change the most active feel- 
ings into unhappy weakness, anxiety, and 
depression. The aspect of the hoyse in 
which Hippolytus lived increased the im- 
gare which acted most destructively on 

is whole being. 

This state of his mind was calculated to 
make Araxata’s approaches more welcome. 
Hippolytus, who had always been accus- 





tomed to be waited on, and to whom atten- 
tion was almost a necessary, could hardl 
help placing himself under the influence o 
the young girl. She had scarcely passed the 
age of childhood, was of an olive-colored com- 
pa with dark, long hair, and differed in 

er whole beautiful form entirely from the 
small, heavy-built Hovas, to whose race she 
did not belong. Hippolytus, by degrees, was 
entrusted with the story of her fate; for 
though the tones of her language were for- 
eign to him, they did not always remain so. 
Solitude, resignation, the similarity of their 
fate, made them easily understand each 
other. In the place of signs and speaking, 
looks came, by degrees, articulate sounds, the 
meaning of which remained no longer doubt- 
ful to Hippolytus ; and thus a language grew 
out of looks and single tones, which estab- 
lished a perfect understanding between the 
two, 

Araxata’s story was this. She was.a near 
relation of the cruel queen. Ranavalona had 
murdered, not only her husband, but had en- 
deavored to destroy all his kindred. Araxa- 
ta’s father was a brother of the murdered 
king ; he fell under the sword of the exe- 
cutioner, who was now her’ master. She 
seemed to the humane man either still too 
young, or he had compassion upon her, or 
she had, among the numerous sacrifices of the 
crown-stealing Megara, escaped her know]l- 
edge. She was saved by a mistake in the 
counting of those delivered over to the scaf- 
fold. The overseer of the ae brought 
her up, and Be yry would have adopted 
her for his child, if his wife had not sud- 
denly richly blessed him with children. This 
fruitfulness degraded Araxata into the state 
of a slave ; and so it happened that she stood 
upon the same footing as Hippolytus. Both 
were of royal blood—she a princesy, he a 
crown prince. Both now were compelled to 
water the flowers of the chief executioner of 
their enemy. 

With the possibility of making himself 
understood, a more cheerful frame of mind 
returned to Hippolytus. He ventured to 
allow himself in some reminiscences, since 
they would not make his present situation 
more intolerable, and he ool gratify thereby 
the curiosity and the imagination of Araxata. 
He told her, as well as he could, about Paris 
and the occupations of his early life there. 
He filled the soul of his friend with a magical 
wonder-world, in which she desired to live at 
any price. More strongly than ever did it ex- 
cite again in Hippolytus the longing for Eu- 
rope, and the desire of freedom employed his 
shrewdness to discover some means of flight. 
He had resolved not to attempt it for himself 
alone, in any case, but at all events to unite 
the fate of Araxata with his own. The in- 
clination he felt for the young savage could 
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not be called love; it was nothing more than 
the consequence of their peculiar propin- 
quity, their mutual relations to each other, 
and the honest tenderness with which Araxata 
attached herself tohim. Already her charm- 
ing figure, her simple grace, had compelled 
him to meet her decided regard to him with 
a similar feeling. He would not have made 
his escape without her, and he intrusted her 
with all the plans which he had framed for 
their liberation. 


CHAPTER V. 


A long time elapsed before he could talk 
to her about his plans, and still longer before 
she could understand the possibility of car- 
rying them out. Nothing was easier than to 
leave the house; but it was difficult to hide 
an absence of more than ten minutes. Both 
saw that, above all, some occasion must 
offer which favored their flight; and this 
came, after long waiting and watching. The 
queen had discovered a conspiracy against 
the life of her lover. She cared for him so 
tenderly, that her punishments of the crimi- 
nals were as numerous as if the crime had 
put her own life in peril. She made, by the 
slaughter of the unfortunate martyrs to her 
endl power and her amorous passion, a cruel 
bloody bath, so that the lord chief headsman 
began to want hands and axes. His whole 
household saw him, from morning to night, 
with naked arms, and the stream of blood 
flowed down so deep, from the headsman’s 
grounds to the neighboring river, that for 
some time all work in the garden was sus- 
pended. The confusion of the house became 
80 great, that persons whose business it was 
to strike off the heads of others had lost 
their own; and Hippolytus, though he was 
thrown almost into a state of fever by these 
horrors, now collected his thoughts, chose 
his time and hour, and was on his way with 
the brave Araxata. But, if the two were 
seen at only ten steps’ distance from the house, 
they knew their plans must fail. They went 
out into a waste, a deserted city; no man 
in the streets; all the doors and windows 
closed; fear and terror peering from the 
chinks in the houses. After having been 
missed a quarter of an hour, they might have 
been seen at the end of the street by their 

ursuers, because there was not a 


D 
Broce 
yeing abroad, behind whom they could hide 


themselves. But they were missed even 





before a quarter of an hour had elapsed. } 
“The gardener they had left behind cried out 
to the whole household; the servants of the 
headsman let their axes fall, and ran after 





the fugitives, who were immediately taken 
and thrown into a dark prison, until the) 
commands of the master, who was on duty at| 
- court, could be ascertained, | 
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Ilad Hippolytus retained his old humor, 
and as much love of fun as he once had, he 
would have made sport to Araxata of their 
flight. He would have said, ‘*‘ Was it not 
ridiculous to run away, and thereby appear 
as if we had been stealing. something from 
the baker or the mercer? There was nothing 
wanting but that you should have had a 
basket, and I a watering-pot. Escapes pre- 
vented are so much enjoyed in romances. Must 
we go through what I have so often laughed 
at?’’ But the time for illusions, for disbe- 
lief, for folly, was over, and Hippolytus was 
obliged, in the dark prison, to confess that 
he was very unhappy. 

Araxata appeared to have little thought 
for the future. Without being able to give 
any reason for it, she felt something like 
happiness, that her fate was, for the first 
time, united with that of her friend. Her 
simple trust and faith, finally, in some meas- 
ure, soothed her unhappy companion, and 
the poor children were, at last, by a gentle 
sleep, delivered from all their anxieties, and 
all reckonings of an uncertain future were 
lost in unconscious forgetfulness. 

After some hours, Hippolytus awoke from 
his dreams, which in their fight had carried 
him sometimes to Paris, and again set him 
down in St. Marie. All was doubt here, and 
the stillness was only interrupted by the 
light breathing of Araxata. She was asleep, 
and his mind reverted to the late events which 
had brought them here. He recalled one 
circumstance, which he had forgotten, When 
they were some distance from the house of 
the executioner, and, to his terror, he had 
seen no one in the streets, but had discovered 
how everything was closed and deserted, he 
had observed, behind a wooden pillar of the 
thick projecting portal of the royal residence, 
a‘female figure, which he remembered to have 
seen before, but which he had no time to 
think of, as at that moment he was taken by 
his pursuers and carried back. ‘The features 
of the unknown now came back to his mind, 
and he did not, for a moment, doubt that it 
was the native woman, so much dreaded at 
St. Marie, who called herself his nurse, whom 
he had seen behind the pillar. Had she 
recognized him? had she come there to dis- 
cover some trace of him? If so, his rescue 
was as certain as before all hope seemed to 
be lost. He was about to awake Araxata 
and share with her his joyful expectations ; 
but so broken was the strength of his spirits, 
so much had fear nestled itself -in the most 
secrete corner of his mind, where former! 
only thoughtlessness and confidence reigned, 
that he doubted whether this woman was to 
be trusted, whether she might not have en- 
ticed him into this place, that she might 
deliver over the last shoot of a hostile race 
to the queen. This idea seemed to him, for 
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a few moments, probable ; but, as he remem- 
bered Colas, and the free, motherly care 
of the woman, these cruel thoughts were 
silenced, and he fell back into new exhaus- 
tion and sadness. 

After a dreamy twilight, during which 
Hippolytus lost, for a few moments, his con- 
sciousness, he was alarmed by a noise at the 
door of his prison. He heard some one at- 
tempting to open the door, and to do this 
without making a noise. It was secured on 
the outside only, by a wooden bolt, and 
opened without difficulty. Hippolytus started 
in alarm from the floor, and was astonished 
to see no one enter. He advanced with new 
courage to the entrance, but at the same 
time a figure came towards him, which the 
darkness prevented him from recognizing. 
An agitated, broken voice, said in French, 
‘* Verora, my son !”’ and thus explained, after 
a few moments of painful silence, to the ex- 
pectant prince, who his deliverer was. He 
advanced nearer to her, and she, recognizing 
him, embraced him with the most visible 
emotion, and with difficulty repressed her 
joy. She beckoned him to follow her ; but 
Hippolytus hesitated at leaving Araxata 
to a doubtful fate. Although at this mo- 
ment he had great confidence in his deliver- 
ance — though his courage and the whole 
aspect of his early relations had come back 
to him with the help of his nurse — though 
he saw himself in the streets of Paris, and 
could not represent to himself what he should 
do there with his exotic companion — yet the 
power of his attachment, and his gratitude 
to Araxata, were so strong, that he would 
not have followed, without her, the urgent 
signal of his conductor. He waked the com- 
ange of his sufferings, drew her forth with 
iim, and she, though unable immediately to 
understand the connection of things, without 
difficulty yielded to his will and example ; and 
thus the flight was accomplished without 
hindrance. 

The foresight of the nurse had prepared 
the way, and after a short wandering over 
the bloody, smoking, butchery court — after a 
bold leap over some low walls— the open 
country was reached, and the place of the 
most cruel terrors lay in quiet, undisturbed 
peace behind them. 

The morning had not entirely dawned, when 
the fugitives, with hasty steps, left the wooden 
city, with its inhabitants still fast asleep. 

A victorious people does not surround itself 
with palisades. ‘The capital city of Hovas 
was open, without walls or gates, and Hi 
polytus reached, with his companions, in 
safety, the next forest, whose shades might 
do them the service of the now vanishing 
night. Here, for the first time, they gave 
some rest to their hurrying feet, which was 
the more necessary, as Araxata had a severe 
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_ in her foot, which almost hindered her 
rom going further. The blood oozed from a 
wound she had made in climbinggthe wall of 
the grounds of the executioner, and which 
she now, for the first time, perceived. 

The nurse would not hear of a longer delay. 
She urged Hippolytus to leave his friend be- 
hind, and put his own life, on which every- 
thing depended, in security. But Hippoly- 
tus was, I will not say too much in love, but 
too noble, to save himself without Araxata. 
He gathered some leaves from a tree? where 
he found them the broadest, and endeavored 
to bind up the wound, notwithstanding the 
rays of the sun were gilding the roof of the 
royal palace. 

Araxata lay exhausted on the grass, and 
the nurse tore her hair, for she swore that 
the watchmen from the queen’s city had al- 
ready cried out, and the whole population 
was now alive. She seized Hippolytus by 
the arm, and strove to carry off the tender 
surgeon ; but he tore himself from her, and 
declared he would not go a step farther till 
he knew whether Araxata would share his 
fate. The nurse, despairing of being able to 
move his strong will, fell upon his unsuc- 
cessful attempt at surgery, tore the leaf band- 
age from the wound, and, telling the two 
to wait a moment, she hastened into the 
shrubbery, to look for the tree Sondisasat, the 
leaves of which the Madagascars put, with 
much success, on fresh wounds. 

Meantime, the light, dear sunshine pene- 
trated between the trees, and the space which 
was ‘visible above their summits was filled 
with the blue of heaven. eee ven- 
tured to go nearer to the border of the wooded 
territory, when he saw a zealous pursuit of 
his flight, though clouds of dust effaced the 
footprints of the fugitives. 

e ran back to Araxata, and informed her 
of this; he led her, in great alarm, to the 
edge of their bulwarks. In a few moments 
their pursuers were visible, and both recog- 
nized their master’s followers,- who were 
scarcely a thousand steps distant from the 
wood. The most pressing necessity forced 
them now to the most hasty continuance of 
their flight. There was no farther thought 
of the return of their conductor. In hot 
haste they made themselves a path through 
the low bushes, and strove most vehemently 
to redouble their speed. 

Perhaps they were able to do this, for the 
ery of their pursuers fell fainter on their 
ears, and they already reckoned on having 
ined a considerable distance between them. 
heir bodies were torn by the projecting 
bushes: they breathed deeper; they thought 
they might slacken their pace ; and were the 
more horror-struck, when suddenly a noise was 
heard in the shrubbery. They had decided 
on nothing, when, in great haste, a thick 
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clump of shrubs opened, and the nurse, whom 
they thanked for everything, appeared and 
fell breathéess upon them, pointed out to 
them the next tree, and forced them imme- 
diately to climb it. 

Nothing could be done, on both sides, with 
greater skill, but nothing could have hap- 
pened in better time ; for, almost on the same 
spot where the woman was convinced of the 
success of her advice, she had fallen into the 
hands of the pursuers. She sprang forward 
and stink, as from among the bushes the 
armed servants of the headsman fired, and 
she fell, mortally wounded by an arrow. 
The faithful creature had sacrificed herself 
for her youthful friend. Hippolytus had just 
climbed the branches of the first tree, when 
he saw her sink. 

The dying woman had given a favorable 
turn to the pursuit of Hippolytus and Arax- 
ata. Their followers took a wrong direction. 
They beat about on all sides. The alarm 
decreased, and, at last, all was still, and the 
dead woman under the bushes had ceased to 
sigh. Araxata, nimble and bold, swung her- 
self, like a monkey, from one branch to 
another. She trusted to the smallest branches, 
seized the most distant limbs of the tree on 
which Hippolytus was resting, and soon was 
sitting near her deadly-pale companion, 
whose tongue was silenced by these terrible 
turns in his fate. After a while, the tender- 
ness and sympathy of Araxata gave him 
strength to utter a sigh, and to lift his hand, 
which was grasped convulsively about a dry 
branch, and allow his dark friend to warm 
it in her own. 

As evening advanced, the two fugitives 
ventured to leave their hiding-place. When 
the setting sun gave them, for the last time, 
the important direction for their future jour- 
ney, they descended from the tree, went first 
to the dead body, over which Araxata sung 
a soft, mournful lay, and then strewed over 
it a handful of earth. They set forward on 
their journey, under cover of night and of the 
forest darkness. Hippolytus took, as a me- 
morial of the deir woman who had purchased 
his life with her own, one of her gray locks 
of hair, and vowed to keep it sacred as a 

ardian angel, in eternal remembrance of 
Ce The idolatry, which he had former] 
associated with such things, did not distur 
the deep feelings which moved his soul. The 
fearful reality of all he had seen, this fear 
threw to the ground all his proud emotions ; 
the last events aguin rose up before him, and 
joined with them was the earnestness and 
the illusion of truth, which is no illusion. 
He thought, as they wandered on, only of 
the danger, of the prospect before them, of 
the next tree — for fe was so much in fear of 
a human dwelling that they carefully kept 
out of the way — and of Araxata, who endeay- 
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ored to lighten every difficulty. 


Hippolytus 
has ap 


ared to us, heretofore, only amiable ; 


we fr powad be ready to find him worthy of 
t 


—_— . 

his nightly flight was repeated several 
times. In the daytime the highest tree 
gave them shelter, and the night removed all 
hindrances to their journey. Wild nutmegs, 
figs, nuts of the giant havama tree, the tako 
vines, which grow without planting or cul- 
ture, and, finally, the celebrated Madagascar 
strawberries, were the nourishment with 
which they stilled their hunger. Springs of 
water nowhere failed them in these moun- 
tainous regions. The sun pointed out their 
direction in the daytime, which they had 
taken towards the sea, and at night they 
kept on, led by the morning and evening star. 
They reckoned they had got so near the end 
of their journey, that they began already to 
meditate upon their line of action, when at 
last actually, behind a hill, the mirror of the 
sea came in sight. 

One morning the two had climbed a gentle 
hill, The sun was already half way between 
its rising and the zenith; the rushing and 
waving of the trees was heard in this solitary 

lace. 108 stood in wonder over the 
uxurious abundance of this spot, and his 
eye fell intoxicated over the flowery plains 
which stretched out far into the distance at 
the foot of the mountain on which they stood, 
and he was not deceived, when he thought 
he saw, in the white silver point of the hori- 
zon, the first salutation of the sea. Round 
about him were crowded, in the free abun- 
dance of nature, the unnumbered, wonderful 
trees of this region, and vegetation of every 
kind. In the green leafy crown of the bo- 
hansilan cooed the black wood-pigeons; the 
golden quince-apple winked through the dark- 
green back-ground, where rose the schira- 
palm. From the mingled, heavy-loaded wild 
nutmeg tree, the blue raven pilfered the nuts. 
The strange vegetation of this region cast 
upon the ground its many-colored shadows. 

ear the ground was crowded a mass of 
thousand-hued plants, flowers of all colors 
and forms ; the anduranga, with its butterfly- 
colored flowers ; gentians, with their violet 
garb; pale, violet-blue tulips, all perfuming 
the air and the senses. Hippolytus was over- 
powered with these charms. He drew Arax- 
ata down by him on the dewy grass, and 
they sat gazing in mute delight over the 
almost artistical paths and terraces of this 

radise. 

But what met the eye of Hippol tus? 
What ery of joy fell upon his ear? What 
is Hippolytus thinking of for a long time be- 
fore he begins to laugh? It is no one else — 
it is himself — Professor Polyglott, who, with 
naked head, under an umbrella of his own 
making, and with a long spy-glass, is roving 
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through these tropical wonders. He had 
stepped out with Colas from a bosk in the 
valley, and had no sooner remarked the pair 
sitting on the hill, than he had recognized 
Hlippolytus, uttered a cry of joy, and, in all 
haste, had ascended the hill. Now stood the 
droll man before his half-naked, and now 
unquestionable Madagascar-born friend ; his 
breath stopped, and, as usual, when an in- 
voluntary emotion seized his feeble blood, he 
turned deadly pale. 

**(, this stitch in my side!’’ groaned he ; 
**but it will soon be better. But, in Heav- 
en’s name, my prince, where have you been 
hidden so long? have, with this glass, which 
is intended to search out the stars ——”’ 

The arrival of Colas hindered him from 
finishing his flattering speech. The meeting 
again of the old servant and Hippolytus 
was in silent emotion. They embraced each 
other with the most heartfelt joy, and it was 
long before they found words to express their 
delight. Hippolytus, whose emotion was vis- 
ibly greater than that of his friends, could 
not so soon recover himself sufficiently to 
answer the questions of the professor and 
Colas. But,as they looked inquiringly at his 
female companion, he said to them : — 

“ O, 7 good friends, my heart is so full 
of joy, and at the same time of sweet sorrow, 
that I cannot express to you my feelings! I 
am, now that I see you again, so rich, so 
happy, that I cannot find words to utter my 
{ey I have repented of everything — my fol- 

ies, my unkindness to you, my indolence, 
the coldness of my feelings—all has been 
atoned for in the most painful manner. I 
was stolen on the sea, have been in bondage, 
sold by cruel negroes, was the slave of a 
tyrant, obliged ‘to humble myself under the 
whip of an overseer, forced to carry water, 
to suffer hunger, daily to witness the most 
fearful executions. My nurse, whom I had 
before driven from me with scorn, saved m 
life, and gave her body to protect mine. 
buried her in the solitude of the forest, and 
have wandered now for three days and three 
nights, with flying feet, to escape my pursuers. 
But now that I see you again, it seems to me 
that I have made good use of my trials, as 
though I no longer need to blush before good 
and noble men; and I promise you that in 
future 1 will rightl employ my youth, my 
strength, and my talents.” 

This confession was somewhat pathetic. 
Colas was so much moved by it that he could 
not overpower his master with questions. 
But hy curiosity was not restrained 
by such delicate tact, though he wiped the 
tears from his eyes more than once while 
Hippolytus was speaking. Throwing his in- 
quiring eyes towards Araxata, who was wait- 
ing in the back-ground with visible signs of 
anxiety, he asked, without farther delay — 
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‘* But, your royal highness, do not deter 
longer to announce your aa to the 
most faithful of your servants. I burn with 
desire to pay to my high mistress the respect 
that is due to her,”’ ‘ 

‘** No,” said Hippolytus, taking the bon 
hand of the professor, ‘‘ not a word more of 
that folly. My companion is my friend, 
whom I could not leave behind me. I am 
most deeply indebted to Araxata. She was 
my consolation in slavery ; she raised me up 
by her love, and, what will astonish you, 

rofessor, from her I have learned to speak 
Madagascar.” 

‘* Heavens!” cried Polyglott, ‘‘ you know 
Madagascar, and the lieutenant is indebted 
to you for it! Madame, I hope that I, also, 
shall soon understand this language. I will 
speak Arabic with you, and you will answer 
me in your mother tongue.” 

Thereupon he put painfully a few words 
from the Koran together, which meant some- 
thing like, “‘ How do you do?”’ Araxata felt 
that the old man was talking to her. She 
looked at him with her great eyes, then 
looked smilingly up to Hippolytus, to ask 
him what the man wanted, for she did not 
understand him. But Polyglott, in the strong 
conviction that she comprehended his ques- 
tion, sprung up a foot high, crying, ‘* What 
a fine answer! Madame is fond of wa, ot 
lytus, and how can she be anything but 
well when with him?” Then he asked her 
again, with jumbled-up Arabic words, ‘‘ Are 
you fond of beautiful scenery??? And when 
Araxata look down from the hill, he swore 
that he had spoken Madagascar, and only la- 
mented that he had left his Arabian diction- 
ary in Tamatave, so that he could not give 
some more striking examples of it. 

‘* Is Tamatave in the neighborhood?”’ asked 
Hippolytus, who was amused at the folly of 
the professor. 

On the way to Tamatave, a European set- 
tlement, the recent adventures of the friends 
were related. The joy of the people of St. 
Marie, who had come over here to seek for 
Hippolytus, was great. They only regretted 
to return back so soon to their barren island. 
They begged Polyglott to take the direction 
of St. Marie with his spy-glass, because some 
of them were willing to swear that they had 
seen a sail there in the early morning. 

‘¢T will immediately do so,’’ said the lat- 
ter, and put up his p hong ‘In fact, unless 
some one has pasted a piece of paper on this 
glass, what I see is a strip of white linen.” 

As the others came up, the opinion’ waa 
found to be altogether correct. A ship was 
cruising in the bay of St. Marie, and hope 
induced the men immediately to put to sea. 


They could, perhaps, reach the island by 
sunset. 


A civil conference was soon held upon the 
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subject of clothing the new comers. Even 
Polyglott was so rich in clothing and gener- 
osity, that he offered his friend his only shirt, 
which he had on, A dress for Araxata was 
prepared, which might make her first appear- 
ance less striking. 

The white point in the distance became 
more and more distinct, and stood out from 
the swimming, trembling mass of colors. It 
was the reefed sails of a ship, which they 
soon perceived was a government vessel. The 
inhabitants of the colony rejoiced, because 
they supposed it a vessel from the Isle of 
France, with provisions, or opportunity to 
return to France. Hippolytus wished that 
the ship might be destined for Europe ; and 
in this case would prefer to embark in it im- 
mediately, rather than return first into the 
desert of St. Marie. The boat passed near 
the large ship, and he called out to the 
watch on deck, to know their destination. 
**'lo Brest,’’ replied he, and the heart of 
Hippolytus beat high with joy. 

** When do you raise anchor!” 

** Karly to-morrow morning.” 

Colas, who understood his master, ex- 
pressed his assent. Polyglott could ng give 
his, because he was asleep. 

Hippolytus, after he had reached the 
shore, took a grateful leave of the colonists, 
who had taken so much interest in him. He 
took a short path to reach the house of the 
commandant. It was already dark, but no 
light was burning in Culotte’s house; and 
Matois explained at the door that on this 
particular feast-day the commandant gener- 
ally, stayed at home, but that a half an hour 
before he had gone over to planter Cochon’s. 

“And the captain of the ship in port !”’ 
asked Hippolytus. 

** All, all,” replied he; and Hippolytus 
saw that he also must make his way there. 
He brought Araxata and his companions 
to the house, and ordered them to be all 
ready in the morning, to take passage in the 
ship for France. Colas gladly dressed his 
master in his second uniform, which he had 


kept as a reserve, and fully assented to his 
proposition, begging him soon to return to 
them. Polyglott was too sleepy to answer, 
and Araxata was already fast asleep on the 
soft bed at the commandant’s. 

It was in order that on the way the 
thoughts of Hippolytus should be busy with 


the fair sister of the planter Qochon. 

**Have you risen from the dead?” cried 
the planter. ‘‘ Mr. Verora, how alarmed we 
have been about you! We were sure that 
you must have been wrecked on the coast, 
and lamented nothing so much as that you 
should miss to-day’s f@te at our house. Do 
you know what is going on here?” 


THE PRINCE OF MADAGASCAR. 


Pepper and Heloise were celebrating their 
marriage. Hippolytus was soon informed of 
it, and stammered out some good wishes for 
his pale friend, who had walked with him by 
moonlight, and prayed her thereupon to intro- 
duce him to the captain of the ship now in 
the harbor. Hippol ytas had gone to speak a 
few words alone with this person, when all the 
company rushed to Heloise, who had fallen, 
pale and fainting, into the arms of Pep- 
per. Our young friend soon agreed with the 
captain. The departure was fixed ut a cer- 
tain hour, and the strictest silence enjoined 
towards the present company. Hippolytus 
took advantage of the confusion, to leave the 
house unobserved. The anxiety to return to 
his friends soon filled the void which He- 
loise’s faithlessness had, for a few moments, 
given him. 

} The next morning, when Hippolytus saw 
Araxata, she asked him where-he was going 
to carry her. 

‘To the land,’’ said he, ‘‘ which has be- 
come a second home to me, and which I will 
never see again without you. You shall be 
the sharer of my fate, the only conquest that 
[ carry back. All my friends shall honor 

ou as my sister. You shall make the goft 
anguage of France familiar to your tongee, 
and become acquainted with the habits of its 
excellent inhabitants. I will never forsake 
ou.”” 

Polyglott headed the procession of travel- 
lers, swinging his hat in triamph. He car- 
ried all his property in the telescope, which 
he took from the commandant, because it had 
enabled him to discover bis patron, A boat 
was waiting near the rocks; they confided 
themselves to the unstable element, and soon 
mounted, by the rope ladder, tle sides of the 
national ship. 

Hippolytus entered the service again in 
France. He wears now the epaulets of 
Louis Philippe. Colas is still his faithfal 
friend and servant. Polyglott has the ex- 

ctation of a seat in the Academy. His 
illustrated work, on the relation of the Ara- 
bic and Madagascar languages, is now in the 

ress. 

There still bangs a veil of melancholy over, 
the young man, who is known throughout 
Paris as the Prince of Madagascar. He 
has now more qualifications for making his 
ee than formerly — for he knows his 
mother tongue ; but he smiles when any one 
advises him to attempt it. His test 

leasure is to pass an hour with Colas and 

olyglott in confidential talk, and to give his 
words and tears to the memory of Araxata. 
The poor girl never recovered from the fa- 
tigues of her journey, and found a cool grave 
in the depths of the ocean. 
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PART VI, ——- CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tse curate was now at the summit of 
human felicity. To have suddenly raised him 
to a bishopric would have been a mere dis- 
tracting impertinence. Ah, would Time now 
but stand still, satisfied with his work, and con- 
tent to rest on hisscythe and look at it! For 
the summer was come, warm and glorious — 
and the curate was as full of out-door plans 
and pursuits as the fields were of flowers, the 
trees of singing-birds, the grass of creeping 
pes em aera which he need not enjoy 
without full sympathy, for they were shared 
by his friends cy and female ; and the cu- 
rate was never visited by an idea that was not 
communicable to one or other of them, or 
both. Since Fane had come, his happiness 
was complete. Though so different, they had 
much in common ; and the curate’s reflective 
mind derived great benefit from contact with 
the masculine one of his friend. Communion 
with a too gentle and complying nature is like 
walking on a feather-bed, but from a firm, un- 
compromising spirit you bound with vigor. 

Fane, too, felt these new scenes in charm- 
ing contrast with the life he had hitherto led, 
which had been too changeful and eventful for 
much reflection. 

“*T never did believe, Josey,’’ he said one 
day at the parsonage, “ that these enervating 
influences could ever have gained such power 
uver me. I find myself constantly impelled 
either to visit that Castle of Indvlence, the 
Heronry, or else this smaller branch or off- 
shoot from it — this Sleepy Hollow, of which 
you are the Archimage. Masculine attire is 
a reproach to a man who leads this sort of 
sauntering life: next week you will see me 
in robes and a chaplet.”’ 

In fact there was something seductive about 
the atmosphere of the Heronry which it was 
difficult for any but very strong-minded people 
—i.e., the petrifactions of humanity — to 
resist. Setting aside the enchantresses whose 
abode it was, and whose fascinations, I trust, 
I need not enlarge upon at this time of day, 
the place itself had a touch of dreamy enchant- 
ment about it; so that, although there never 
was a house in the world where less of con- 


* straint was exercised, yet those who went 


there often found it very difficult to go a 
As you entered the grounds the busy wo: 
seemed to recede, and its humming to grow 
faint and insignificant — the forms and cere- 
monies and struggles of life seemed the merest 
vanities ; while you, divested of work-a-day 
thoughts and cares, stept at once into the 
Georgian era. 

In spite of modern inventions, and rare 
shrubs, and plants unknown to the horticulture 
of the ancients, the gardens and shrubberies 
had an antique air — owing partly to some rem- 
nants of the taste of former days in clipt yew 
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and box trees, and pleached alleys — partly to 
the venerable presence of many mossy ancient 
gods and goddesses, whose time-worn figures 
lurked amid the bushes and fountains — but 
most to their prevailing air of shelter and seclu- 
sion. That garden, which was Lady Lee’s fa- 
vorite, and where she spent a good deal of time 
in fine weather, had so much of these qualities, 
that you might easily miss it altogether, unless 
previously acquainted with its whereabout. It 
was sunk in a kind of ravine, the shady slope of 
which was covered with grass and wild-flowers, 
the sunny one with strawberry plants, while 
above stood a sheltering grove. All sounds 
finding their way in here were dull and re- 
mote, except the songs of the thrushes and 
blackbirds in the neighboring trees. Passing 
along the middle path, a flight of steps led up 
to a turf walk, bordered by a row of yew trees, 
looking like a rich cathedral aisle, beyond 
which appeared a more extensive and less 
sequestered garden, having at one end a row 
of green-houses, Curious and expensive plants 
flourished there ; — rare ferns from Australia ; 
brilliant tropical flowers, maintained in life 
and lustre by urtificid? heat ; water-lilies, 
whose ancestors grew by the Nile, floated on 
the surface of tanks, with gold-fish darting 
underneath the broad leaves ;—in fact, the 
ends of the earth sent tribute to that com- 
pendious conservatory. 

No wonder that the cyrate enjoyed his 
visits here, and thought himself in Paradise 
— no wonder that Fane felt attracted to the 
Heronry — no wonder that Lady Lee felt a 
shock given to her acquired pococurantism. 

Intellectual women sympathize more with 
ambition than with content, and value a 
strong mind above the finest disposition in a 
man. They like something to lean against, 
with assurance of finding firm support ; they 
like a nature round which their own may 
twine upward. Many gentle, worthy ladies 
could have loved the curate, while they 
would have shrunk timidly from the more in- 
dependent nature of his friend, that broke 
through conventionalities, and ‘thought for 
itself; to them, contact with such a nature 
would have seemed perilous. But Lady Lee, 
loving the curate as her good and wise brother, 
had not found in him much of shelter or 
support ; while the less reverential and more 
aspiring mind of Fane had touched her long- 
dormant sympathies, and renewed the youth of 
her heart. Pope stood, now, once again un- 
opened on the book-shelf, and Madame de 
Stael reigned in his stead. 

One evening the two friends were seated 
together on the grassy bank above the garden 
already described, in company with Rosa and 
Lady Lee — the latter conversing with them, 
the former preferring the society of Julius. 
Fane had been talking of his Indian cam- 


paigns. 
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‘* What would you say, O peaceful, philan- 
thropic Josey !"’ he said, after describing a 
sanguinary affair he had taken part in, ‘if I 
were to tell you that I, all pacific and amiable 
as I sit here, have felt, in the heat of conflict, 
an actual thirst for blood—a desire to slay ! — 
such as filled those whom history execrates as 
‘sparing neither age nor sex’—or as ‘ put- 
ting all to the sword, old and young?’ ”’ 

** Why, of course, I should not believe you, 
Durham.” 

‘* Fact, nevertheless,’ said Fane. ‘‘ I wish 
I could flatter myself that ’t was Milton’s ‘ de- 
liberate valor’ that P breathed ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was something altogether more 
tiger-like. It is a phase of human nature 
bordering, I’m afraid, on the diabolical 
side.” 

‘* Happy are we,”’ returned the curate, 
‘* who can walk among these peaceful scenes, 
knowing nothing of such terrible feelings.’’ 

** Now, there I think you are wrong,” re- 
turned his friend. “If lem are such hidden 
corners in our souls, ’t is as well to be aware 
of the fact. If we have still connections on 
the infernal side, why should we disown our 
kindred! ‘To have experienced such feelings 


even makes me more tolerant and humane ; 
for while you look on sackers of cities, and 
perpetrators of the yr ag, gor horrors, 


as sO many incarnate demons, 1 see in them 
merely brethrenggiven over to their natural 
passions.’’ 

** I’ve no desire to look into such black 
abysses,’’ quoth the curate. ‘* Finding plen- 
ty of pleasant chambers in my nature wherein 
to enjoy myself peaceably, E should deserve 
the fate of Bluebeard’s wives if I sought to 
pry into forbidden corners. Why, I could be 
content,” Josiah went on, ‘ to sit here as we 
are now, and luok upon this landscape till the 
world had struggled itself into the next half- 
century — till our beards grew to our waists, 
and Rosa’s and Hester's hair to their feet, 
like the Sleeping Beauty’s.”’ 

‘**T ’ve no fault to find with the landscape,”’ 
said Fane ; *‘ in fact, ’t is quite after my own 
heart — and the figures in the foreground are 
unimpeuchable”’ (with a side-glance at Lady 
Lee). ‘ But, considering the useless life I ’ve 
led of late, I don’t feel as if I had earned the 
right to enjoy the scene.”’ 

** But to leave one’s self no time for reflec- 
tion or enjoyment is a worse error than the 
other,’ said Lady Lee. ‘I pity those who 
have no duties or incentives to action’? (with 
a sigh) ; “‘ but I pity more those who rush 
——_ a pleasant world with their eyes al- 
ways fixed on something in front. There are 
some who, in their eagerness for turning every- 
thing and every moment to practical account, 
grudge even libations to the gods as wasteful.’’ 

a Of the two courses our friend Josey’s is 
the more seductive, and I even think the more 
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respectable,’ returned Fane. ‘ But how 
one’s sense of tranquil enjoyments would be 
heightened, if they came to refresh us after 
the excitement of a bustling campaign or a 
stormy session !”’ 

‘« But if we of simple tastes can relish na- 
ture without your sauce piguante, Durham t — 
and as for action and the struggles of life, 
why, we can read about them. hen I want 
excitement, can I not plunge into the world 
of books —history, poetry, romance, what 
not? After reading a well-written book,” 
said the reverend Josiah, tp a short flight 
from the subject in hand (fora literary quarry 
would always lure him away from any other), 
“ the halls of my brain are thronged with a 
goodly company. I wish I could bid them 
stay, and make that house their home ; but in 
a short time they depart, as from the roof of 
a stranger, and the place thereof knows them 
no more. It is these transient visits from the 
children of genius that give me such a re- 
spect for genius itself. 1 cannot help rever- 
encing and envying spirits which can, almost 
at will, evoke images of such grace and power 
that a mere glimpse of them suffices to make 
@ humbler nature happy.” 

‘* You are the most enviable of ecclesias- - 
tics,” said Fane, ‘* and I wish I could imitate 
you; but I can’t. Inaction is to me a per- 
petual reproach.”’ 

Contrasts of sentiment like these were, to 
Lady Lee’s mind, rather unfavorable to the 
curate. Full of goodness, simplicity, and a 
certain mild wisdom, his mind, con 
with Fane’s, seemed characterized by an in- 
glorious softness. In him was wanting the 
power that most of all allures an imaginative 
woman—the power to excite and interest 
her imagination. The curate was amiable, 
excellent, worthy of all esteem ; but she could 
include him, and see the boundary of all the 
tracks of his thoughts, while Fane’s seemed to 
lead boldly out into regions such as Bunyan 
saw in his dream, peopled with tremendous 
forms. Under other circumstances, and in 
other days, the curate might have made a 
patient and excellent martyr, but he would 
never have been a leader or discoverer. Fane’s 
capacities of thought and enjoyment lay more 
in the regions of the unknown and untried, 
and therefore it was at once less easy and 
more exciting to follow him. 

Then, if we consider the difference of out- 
ward form in the two men — Fane tall, robust, 
upright, with a yee glance — the curate 
somewhat loose, shambling, given to supine 
attitudes, and with his reflective look turned 
to the earth. Ah, Josiah, what evil spirit 
brought your friend to Lanscote, or fixed your 
simple heart on Lady Lee? 

As they walked back to the house in the 
cool of the evening, the sight of the lodge, 





near which they passed, reminded Lady Lee 
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that she intended to ask Fane concerning the 
previous history and character of the dragoon 
Onslow, who lay sick there, in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, some clue to the yet unac- 
countable fancy of Orelia, 

In reply to her questions, Fane said that 
Onslow had, from the first, particularly at- 
tracted his notice. 

** Without being at all morose,” said Fane, 
‘*he has always kept aloof from the rest of 
the men—‘ among them, but not of them.’ 
And, though this kind of demeanor, implying 
conscious superiority, is exactly what would 
most have roused their resentment and ex- 
cited ill-feeling, if shown by one whose pre- 
tensions were unfounded, yet he always seems 
to have commanded a remarkable degree of 
respect. His manners and language are 
mr prs good, and there is a good deal of 
pride about him, In the last town we were 
quartered in, his appearance had so fasci- 
nated a rich widow, that her partiality for 
him, which she took no pains to conceal, be- 
came quite notorious, and she did not scruple 
to acquaint him with it. But though she 
was not only rich, but by no means oe 
in beauty, he, in his usual easy, half-scornfu 
way, rejected her offers as if she had been an 
old jhe sapanctonatpe hea millionnaire. I intend 
to look in presently, and see how he is getting 
on, for I confess 1 am greatly interested in 


~ him.” 


Lady Lee did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry at receiving this information, On 


. the one hand, she rejoiced to. find that Orelia’s 


taste had not gone so far astray as had at first 
appeared; on the other, she feared that it 
might prove something more than a mere 
passing fancy which the young lady had con- 
ceived for this conquering n. 

Fane, on reaching the lodge on his home- 
ward way, entered. As it could not be seen 
from the Heronry, nor the Heronry from it, 
there had been no occasion to build it in any 

articular style. Accordingly, it was a long, 
ow, somewhat irregular cottage, with an 
overhanging thatehed roof, mg deep case- 
ment windows clustered with flowers ; Fooki 
very pleasant and snug, with its backgroun 
of foliage, as you approached the arched ivy- 
covered gateway. Onslow lay in an inner 
room, on # sofa, drawn close to the open win- 
dow. He was reading, and laid down his 
book on the window-seat as Fane entered. 

‘** Well, Onslow,” said Fane, seating him- 
self on a chair close by, ‘* how are you getting 
ont Well, I hope.” 

“ This is very kind of you, Captain Fane,” 
returned Onslow. ‘Yes, I am almost well, 
I think; nothing ails me now but weak- 
ness.”’ 

‘* *T was an ugly tumble,” said the captain. 
‘* IT was close behind you andsaw it. I’m not 
sure, though, whether I would n’t undergo 
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just such another, to be picked up in the same 
way you were.” 

he _—— flushed a deep red, and turned 
his eyes from Fane’s ; he seemed to have 
heard something of the scene that followed 
his mishap. 

‘* However,’’ said Fane, ‘* you will, I see, 
be shortly on your legs again, and I hope, in 
. few days, you will be fit to resume your 

uty. 

a I shall never resume my duty,’’ said Ons- 
low. ‘Iam no longer a soldier. Not half 
an hour ago, I received a notification of my 
discharge from the service.”’ 

‘On what grounds!” asked Fane, with 
surprise. 

‘* By my own desire,’’ returned Onslow. 

‘‘Tam sorry for this,” said Fane. ‘“ We 
shall lose a good soldier. And it seems a pity 
too, when you were rising fast, and might 
have looked forward to a position more worthy 
of you; for I have long been of opinion that, 
whatever may have been your motives for en- 
listing, you quitted your proper place in 
society, and must, in your present one, have 
suffered most disagreeable constraint.” 

The ex-dragoon did not reply. 

** Without wishing to intrude into your 
affairs, or pry into your secrets, I will hope,”’ 
Fane went on, ‘* that you are either about to 
resume your proper station, or else that you 
are exchanging your late path to it for a more 
promising one.’’ 

The dragoon shook his head. ‘‘ So far from 
that being the case,”’ he suid, ‘ he had as yet 
formed no plans for the future.” 

** Onslow,” said Fane, after a pause, “ I 
frankly own that you have excited inme much 
interest and esteem, and therefore, if I can 
be of service to you, as I probably can, you 
may command me. And I say this not as an 
empty form —but if you will accept an ad- 
vance of asum which I can very well spare, 
to the extent of purchasing you a commission 
in a regiment, where you might renew your 
career under better auspices, you shall have 
it at a word.” 

The dragoon’s nerves were probably shaken 
by his illness, for his eyes filled, and his voice 
was unsteady, as he answered. 

Mh Fane,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is a noble 
offer. But though there is not a man in the 
world whom I esteem more than yourself, you 
are the very last from whom I would accept a 
favor.” 

‘“‘That’s puzzling,’ said Fane. ‘ But I 
will not take an answer now ; you shall have 
time to re of it. = the mean time, is there 
anythi can send you !— books, or com- 
hap tay kind?’ , 

Onslow was amply supplied, he said, with 
“* the kindness of Lady Lee. 





dragoon’s hand that lay on the ed 
of the sofa had a signet-ring on the little 
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finger. Fane, noticing this, could not hel 

giancing curiously at it. It was shield-shaped, 
of white cornelian, and having a crest cut 
deeply on it; but at that distance Fane could 
not distinguish the device. Onslow, catching 
the direction of his eye, quietly turned the 
stone inward on his palm. 

‘* Well,” said Fane, smiling as he rose, 
““T see you are resolute in your secrecy. 
If{eaven forbid I should be impertinent, even 
in my wish to serve you. Iwill leave you 
now to think over what I have said.’”’ The 
dragoon warmly pressed the hand that was 
extended tohim. ‘ Again I thank you,”’ he 
said, ** but it is impossible.” 

** Proud fellow that,”’ thought Fane, as he 
wended his way homeward. ‘I will devise 


Je 
something to do him good in spite of him- 


self.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“T'll tell you what, my boy,’’ said t 
to Seager, ‘‘ money must be had. Besides 
what I owe you, just look at these pleasant 
communications that the post brought me. 
That blackguard tailor refuses to supply me 
till his account ’s settled — bootmaker, £75 
— hotel bill, in town, £60 — (threatens me, 
this fellow) —and I owe Tindal! two or three 
hundred. Besides, I must have a little tin to 
go on with, for I am running precious short.’’ 

‘“* Try her ladyship,” said Seager, who was 
smoking a cigar. 

** I'd see her — (&e., &c.) — first,”? quoth 
Bagot. ‘Gad, sir, I hate that girl worse 
every day. She gets loftier and more sar- 
castic every time [ see her; and if I could 
bring her down a peg or two, I would with all 
my heart; but I would n’t take sixpence from 
her if I was starving.” 

‘s There I entirely differ from you,” returned 
Seager. ‘* That’s the very reason I'd get all 
1 could out of her. I’d put mypride in my 

ket ; however, every man to his taste. 

ou don’t know any little boy in the neigh- 
borhood that’s beginning with the small-pox 
or typhus fever, do you?” 

‘* Why so?”’ inquired the colonel. 

“Why, ep might bring him up here to 
play with the young baronet,” said Mr. Sea- 

r. 
a O, curse your foolery!’’ returned Bagot. 
** If you can’t talk sense, we ‘Il drop the sub- 
$ t.”? 
ar You ’re a peppery old beggar,’’ rejoined 
Mr. Seager, who had a pleasant way of charg- 
ing his intimates with mendicancy. ‘“ You ’re 
not the brightest fellow I know at taking a 
joke. But, seriously, if the little chap would 
take himself out of the way in a decent man- 
ner, *t would be a deuced fine thing for you. 
Sir Bagot, you know ; and; how much a year 
is it?” 
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gnawing his nails —‘‘deuced soon, too, 
after the last five hundred. He’ll kick, I 
know he will; but my float tells me he’s 
been nibbling, and I must hook hii before ha 
breaks his hold.’’ 

‘** You ’ve a splendid game on the bails,” 
said Seager, rising in his excitement, and 
standing on the lealb-ane, with his cut- 
away cvat-tails hanging through his arms, 
and his back against the chimpey-piece. 
‘“* A splendid game, if you only knew how to 
play it — and leave yourself safe too,”’ 

The colonel’s bloodshot eye turned half-in- 
quiringly, half-dubiously upon him, as if he 
was n’t quite sure whether this would n’t turn 
= to be another of Mr. Seager’s playful 

es. 

** That fellow Sloperton ’s here every day,” 
said Seager, knocking off the long gray ash of 
his cigar against the corner of the chimney 

iece. ‘* Why should n’t he bleed as well as 

ubbley ?”’ 

** But he’s not such a fool as Dubbley,”’ 
said Bagot. ‘* Puppy he is, but no fool; on 
the contrary, sharp enough about money. 
a I could a'tbensger from him with any 


** Who wants you to borrow from him?!” 
returned Seager ; ‘ you shall give him value. 
You see, I ’ve already put matters in training, 
by telling him that nothing was to be done 
with , Lee without your consent. Now, 
suppose | go to him, and talk in this way : 
You ‘re a man of the world, Sloperton, saysI, 
and therefore I'll talk plainly with you, 
Everybody sees that you and her ladyship are 
fond of one another — excuse me, you know, 
for plain speaking, but no offence. Well, the 
colonel sees it as well as the rest, and likes 
the idea uncommonly ; for, between you and 
me, he 's deuced fond of you. But what can 
the colonel dot He ’s deuced hard up, as all 
the world knows. Here are two or three 
rich fellows in love with the lady, trying to buy 
his consent from him; and, you know, 2 man 
may be deuced honorable, and virtuous, and 
all that, and yet, when the duns come in, 
and he’s got no money to pay ’em, why, 
what can he do? I ask you asa man of the 
world. Very well, upon this Sloperton asks 
me what I am driving at. I say directly, 
Bid for the consent, and you ‘ll get it, for 
you ’re the favorite.” : 

‘* But suppose he should think his chance 
with Hester a bad one?’’ urged ot; 
‘and, ‘pon my life, I don’t think he’s got 
the ghost of one.” 

“Trust his vanity for that,’’ returned 
Seager. ‘* Between what I shall say to him, 
and what you shall get that devil of a girl — 
what 3 her name! Kitty—to put in his 
head —and his own conceit, I'll engage he 





“IT must try Dubbley again,” said "BEgot, time 


shall feel quite sure of success before dinner- 
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«* Well, there ’s no harm in trying,’’ said 
Bagot, ‘‘ and I shall be greatly obliged to 
you, old fellow. You see, it isn’t a thing I 
could very well do myself.” 

** Certainly not,” agreed Seager; ‘‘ that 
would look very fishy. But as to | 
obliged to me, nothing of the sort ; thaps 
shall have to ask the same service of you.” 

After a little more discussion, the eens 
brightness of this project beginning to she 
more and more light upon poor Bagot’s dreary 
circumstances, he went off to give Miss Fillett 
her instructions with regard to Sloperton ; 
after which, he purp paying a visit to 
Mr. Dubbley, without delay, for purposes of 
assessment. 

“While I’m away,” said Bagot, ‘ you 
can tackle Sloperton, who ll be here to-day, 
in the billiard-room or stable, or anywhere 
you can catch him by himself; and I shall be 
out of the way all the morning.” 

Seager nodded, and applied himself to 
another cigar, while Bagot went to talk to 
Kitty. 

Now Kitty, as already hinted, had, after 
the interview with the squire last chronicled, 
conceived an ambitious idea—an idea alto- 

ther traitorous to Bagot. She had not 
ailed to notice the admiration with which she 
had inspired the squire ; yen report had 
made her acquainted with the weakness and 
inconstancy of that gentleman’s heart; and 
she had enough confidence in her own wiles 
and attractions to think she could secure it. 

Instead, therefore, of artfully keeping the 
squire’s passion for her ladyship at a proper 
temperature, by judiciously applying or with- 
holding encouragement, she had proceeded as 
fust as possible to reduce it to zero, merel 
leaving so mach doubt about his prospect o 
success as would cause him to continue his 
interviews with herself. And during these 
interviews Kitty was so lavish of her wiles, 
80 adroit with her flatteries, and so resolute 
in refusing to allow his advances and gallant 
attempts ut small caresses, that she was 
gradually tormenting him into a strong fancy 
fur her. 

* Bless you, sir,”’ said Kitty to the squire, 
in pursuance of her designs —‘* bless you, 
sir, my lady can’t do anything without me. 
It was only this morning she says, ‘ Kitty,’ 
she says, ‘what do you say! Shall it be 
matrimony or not?’ ‘My lady,’ says I, 
‘ there ’s a good deal to be said of both sides.’ 
‘ Well,’ says she, ‘ Fillett, you never spoke a 
truer word; but with eee f to the matrimon 
side, now, what’s your eandid opinion? 
‘Your ladyship knows,’ says I, ‘ what I ’ve 
said, over and over, about the squire. He 
would be the man for my money.’ ” - 

**Did you say that!” said the. squire. 
***Pon my life, you’re the best girl ever 
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knew, She must be uncommon fond of you 
to consult you in that way.’’ 

** Fond !” said Kitty. “‘ Ho! well she may 
be! What could she do without me at her 
elbow, I wonder? If I was a missenary per- 
son, Mr. Dubbley”’ (Fillett did nut’ mean a 
missionary, but a mercenary person), ‘I 
might raise my celery ever ‘so Figh, by con- 
stantly giving warning, and being bribed to 
come back.” 

**Well,”’ said the squire, ‘¢ and what answer 
a she make when you said that about 
me ?”’ 

‘“‘She didn’t make answer immediate,” 
returned Kitty. ‘* She leaned her head upon 
her knuckles jubiously, and then she said, 
‘ No, Kitty, no, he’s not the man for my 
money; and I ‘ll tell you for why. I’ve 
noticed,’ she says, * that the man’s got a will 
of his own, and that’s a thing I never was 
accustomed to, and, what’s more, I never 
shall be. No man,’ says she, ‘ if he was fifty 
husbands, should ever set his shoe on my 
neck.’ ”’ 

**God bless me!’ exclaimed the squire, 
secretly a little flattered at the imputation of 
imperiousness ; ‘* who could have put that in 
her head? I’m sure I’ve always been as 
quiet as a lamb to her. . If I am a little fond 
of my own way, I’m sure I never showed it 
to her.” 

** As I said,”’ resumed Kitty, “‘as I said 
to her, ‘ What ’s a man who has n’t a will of 
his own, my lady? I’d as soon have a bar- 
ber’s dummy for a husband, as a man who 
could n’t take care of himself and me too.’ 
But *t was no good, Mr. Dubbley ; she ’s got 
the fancy into her head, and all parliament 
would n't persuade her to the contrary." 

Although the reader may perhaps think 
that Kitty's dramatic renderings of the senti- 
ments and conversational manner of Lady Lee 
were not remarkable for truthfulness, yet the 
squire never doubted her in the least ; for the 
wd squire, with all his cunning, was terribl 

eficient in ity. Accordingly, at eac 
interview with Miss Fillett, y Lee's 
image receded further and further from the 
poor squire, till it was now quite lost in the 
mists raised by her faithful handmaiden. 

If Bagot had been aware of this, he would, 
probably, not have given himself the trouble 
to ride over to Monkstone. Before settin 
out, he waited in the hall till he saw Kitty 

_by, and then beckoned her into the 


wing-room. 

Miss Fillett, questioned as to the squire’s 
affections, answered ambiguously, and was 
glad when Bagot adverted to another topic, 
viz., his instructions as to what she was to 
say to Slo nm. In this matter, too, she 
faithfully promised her assistance, and declared 





nothing would be easier than to persuade the 
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captain that Lady 
with him ; “ for,”’ 
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Lee was violently in love 
said Fillett, ‘he thinks 


all women is a-dying for him.”’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Thus, in the interview with Mr. Dubbley, 
to which Bagot now proceeded, he had, as we 
have seen, lost -the power over him which he 
possessed in the former one. The squire’s 
manner, in greeting the colonel was marked 
by a nervous mixture of distrust, and a wish 
to appear as friendly as usual ; for his awe of 
Bagot, from habit and ancient association, 
was great, though the immediate cause for 
deference had vanished. 

After the first greetings, Dubbley, having 
from old experience a secret misgiving that 
Bagot’s manner indicated he had come a-bor- 
rowing, poured forth upon him a flood of 
questions and remarks more or less absurd 
and trivial, rather in the hope of delaying 
than preventing the request he saw forthcom- 
ing. He expressed an astonishing and alto- 
gether inadequate interest in the state of Ba- 

ot’s health —inquired after all the horses 

individually — pressed him to take a variety 
of refreshments—and then fell back upon 
the weather. 

But however conversationally a man may 
be minded, he can’t very well sustain a dia- 
logue by himself; and ot contributed so 
little towards keeping up the ball, that Mr. 
Dubbley was constrained, after supernatural 
efforts, to let it drop, and sat nervously silent. 

**In two words, Dubbley,’”’ said ot, 
““T’m come on a little business. I need n’t 
tell a I’m tremendously hard up.” (Mr. 
Dubbley groaned, and perspired visibly.) 
‘*Now, you'll hardly believe it’s all from 
looking after your interests in a certain quar- 
ter.” 

“«*Pon my life — no, really! Is it though? 
How’s that?’’ inquired the squire. 

** How!” repeated Bagot. ‘‘ Haven’t you 
heard what a run there is in that direction 
just now! And I’ve stood up for you, Dub- 
bley, like a Trojan.” 

‘* Monstrous kind, ‘pon my life,”’ said Mr. 
Dubbley, without, however, much real ap- 
pearance of gratitude. 

**Yes,’’ said the colonel—‘“ yes, I’ve 
stood by you like a trump, though, between 
you and me, I ’ve had some deuced handsome 
offers to join the other interests,” 

‘‘Have you, though?’’ said the squire. 
** Take ’em, colonel ; take all you can get.” 

* What, and go against you ?”’ cried t. 
' Never mind me,” said the squire, rubbing 
his head with both his hands. ‘Don’t you 
think about me! Take all you can get. I’ve 
rather changed my mind about that busi- 
ness.’ 


6 Changed 


your mind, sir!’’ said t, 
sternly. 


**Do I understand that you think 
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yourself at liberty to meditate alliances with 
=| family, or give up the idea, just. as the 
whim suits you?” 

‘No, no,” said the squire ; ‘‘ quite a mis- 
take, ‘pon my life, quite. I was constant and 
true — constant and true; but she didn't 
fancy me, and there was an end of it.” 

**How do you know she doesn’t fancy 
you?’’ asked Bagot, sharply. 

Now Miss Fillett had carefully impressed 
upon the squire the necessity of keeping her 
agency in the matter a secret ; so the squire 
had a little fib prepared for the occasion. 

‘* Suppose she told me so herself,”’ said the 
squire ; “‘ suppose I had asked her (quietly, 
you know, without saying a word to satel 
else), and she had said no— what would you 
say then?” 

‘**T should say,”’ growled Bagot, savagely, 
‘*that you deserved a refusal for your cursed 
folly and rashness. Why couldn’t you be 
ruled by me, and wait till I told you ’twas 
time? Don’t you know you’re not fit to 
manage matters of this kind? and didn’t I 
always tell you you'd fail if you tried it! 
We shall have some trouble to set this right 
again.’ 

**T don’t want it set right,”’ said the squire, 
with a spasmodic effort ; ‘I ’d rather leave it 
just as itis. I give it up altogether. And, 
colonel,”’ added the squire, gathering courage, 
after this piece of mutiny, to follow up the 
blow, “‘do you know, I was just wishing to 
see you about another little matter? You 
could n’t make it convenient to let me have 
some of the money I’ve advanced to you, could 
you! I’ve great occasion for it just now.”’ 

“ Have n’t I just told you I’m infernall 
hard up?” roared Bagot; “‘and yet you as 
for repayment. No, it wouldn't be con- 
venient — downright impossible at present — 
now there !” 

This kind of bearing would have been judi- 
cious, doubtless, if Bagot had retained his 
former hold upon the squire. The colonel 
did not as yet quite appreciate the change in 
their positions. 

The squire was far from expecting repay- 
ment when he asked for it; but he Fad thus 
anticipated Bagot’s fresh demand, and put it 
out of the question. Therefore, satisfied with 
the measure of success he had achieved, he 
resolved to put an end to an interview that 
was getting more embarrassing, and, opening 
the door, called out, *‘ You may come in, 
Randy ; we ’ve finished our business’’ — for 
the squire had been closeted with that gentle- 
man when Bagot was announced. ; 

Mr. Randy entered, greasy and majestic, 
and made a bow to ot, who scarcely 
deigned, in his ill-humor, to notice the salute. 

Randy, not to be repelled, drew out 
his snulf-box, and, having taken a pinch him- 





self, made a conciliatory offer of the box to 
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Bagot, who set it aside with so little courtesy, 
that some of the contents were spilt on the 


ew arg te shoes. Then the colonel, feeling. 
im 


self baffled in his designs, departed sul- 
lenly, and in deep mortification ; fur the sting 
of defeat is felt most sharply when the victor 
is despised by the vanquished. 

Mr. Randy, holding in his hand the rejected 
snuff-box, glared after him in high indigna- 
tion, breathing hard through Fis mouth, 
partly from wrath, partly because his nostrils 
were stopped with snuff, while his large red 
under-lip advanced and receded loosely with 
his puffings. : 

«That per-r-son,’”? said Mr. Randy to the 
squire, ‘* appears to be ignorant of the usages 
of society. Had he not been standing on ma 
friend’s har-r-thstone, I should have taken 
the liberty to tell him a piece of my mind.” 

‘* Never mind him,”’ said the squire ; “« I’m 
very glad he’s gone.” And Mr. Dubbley, 
exulting in his own skill, did not fail to ac- 
quaint Mr. Randy with the circumstances 
under which it’ had been exercised; and by 
the advice and with the assistance of that 
gentleman (whose resentment caused him to 
enter warmly into the matter), sat down and 
composed a letter on the spot, praying Bagot 
for speedy repayment. 

** Send it to him in a day or two,” said 
Mr. Randy, “and if he takes no notice of it, 
I’ll write another more formal one; and, 
after that, if he doesn’t pay you, you can 
commence proceedings for the debt.”” And, 
in matters relating to the law of debtor and 
ereditor, Mr. Randy, from habitually figuring 
in the former character, was excellently qual- 
ified to advise. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Bagot, riding homewards in very ill-humor, 
eame into the grounds by the back entrance, 
and, having left his horse at the stables, was 
going towards the house through a bypath of 
the shrubbery, when he was waylaid by Kitty 
Fillett, who came simpering up to him to re- 
port progress with Sloperton. She had ful- 
filled Bagot’s instructions very faithfully, 
having intercepted the —_ on the stairs ; 
and by a few mysterious hints and half-asser- 
tions, which she left it to his vanity to put in 
shape, had convinced him that Lady Lee’s at- 
tachment to himself was evident to all the 
household’ and he had been so pleased that 
he had presented her with a sovereign on the 
spot. 
me All very fine, you jade,” returned the 
unmollified colonel. ‘* You ‘re deuced clever, 
I daresay; but you’ve let that fool Dubbley 
slip through your fingers, for all that.’’ 

iss Fillett feigned the greatest astonish- 

ment, ‘* Would you explain yourself, Colonel 
Lee?’’ asked Kitty, with an injured air - + 

Bagot briefly told her of Mr. Dubbley’s re- 
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bellion, adding, “This is exactly what you 
ought to have prevented.” 

** If he has spoke to my lady,’’ said Kitty, 
with uplifted hands and eyes, ‘ there ’s no 
truth in man. He took oaths, Colonel Lee, 
of that blasphemious kind, that it made my 
blood run cold to hear his offle words, that he 
would n’t speak to my Indy till I told him 
"twas time. No,” repeated Kitty; ‘ after 
that, there ’s no truth in man.’’ 

Now Kitty had acquired, or thought she 
had poline-ne | a piece of intelligence likely t» 
be interesting to Bagot, She had held some 
mental debates with herself as to whether she 
could turn her knowledge to best account by 
communicating or withholding it ; and, think- 
ing the latter course might serve to reassure 
the colonel of her fidelity to his interests, she 
resolved to adopt it. 

‘* What would you say, colonel, if I was to 
tell you that my lady really had a preposition 
in favor of a certain gentleman?” said Kitty, 
mysteriously. 

“Ha, yes,’ said Bagot. ‘‘ What! that 
handsome puppy Sloperton, eh ? She ’s kept it 
devilish close. It’s him, is it?” 

Miss Fillett, sucking her under lip into her 
mouth, compressed it with her upper teeth, 
and stared intently at Bagot, shaking her head 
the while. 

“‘Not him!” cried Bagot; ‘‘ who then? 
Speak out, can’t ye, baggage, without so 
much cursed mystery ?”’ 

But Kitty was rather fond of mystery, and 
it was not till Bagot’s impatience broke out in 
a few imprecations that she consented to dis- 
cover it. 

** Well, don’t swear, ote. on I'll tell 

ou —for I can’t bear prefane language,” 
anid she. ‘You must * sou sir, what be- 
tween my own experiences and perusing of 
love-tales, which I’ve always been fund of, I 
can read signs of parshality as well as an- 
other. Now, you know, colonel, if there is a 
beloved one whose imidge occupies a shrine in 
our inmost ’art’’ — (‘+ Bother !’’ 
got) — ‘* we can’t listen to that imidge’s name 
with the same indifference we feel towards 
other imidges. I’ve noticed lately that 
when’’ — (here Kitty approached within half 
a foot of Bagot, and lowered her voice toa 
roper pitch of mystery) — ‘‘I've noticed 
ately that when Captain Fane’s name has 
come up—or when he’s been present — or 
even when my lady ’s been looking on his 
visiting-card on the hall table — there ’s been 
a little tremulous sort of asi appearance, 
as if she ’d been caught telling a fib — not that 
she could tell me one for the world, I’m sure, 
but I merely use it as a simly. Well, this 
morning, when I was doing her hair, thinks 
I, ‘.1’ll try how she ‘ll look now when [ talk 





of him.’ So, says I, while I stood behind 
her, ‘ What a handsome gentleman that cap- 


muttered Ba- ~ 
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tain is, my lady, who was here yesterday — | beyond the commonest salutations. They had 
I forget his name.’ So I could see down over | held aloof from each other for a reasons 
her shoulder that she caught her breath at |— Bagot, because he didn’t understand Fane 
this, and her neck got all scarlet, but she never |— Fane, because he did understand Bagot. 
spoke. So, says I (just to try her, you see, |The latter, therefore, was not quite sure of 
colonel), ‘I think they call him Sloperton,’ | his best mode of coming to an understanding 
when she got as coo} asa cucumber directly, and | with him on the subject of his thoughts. One 
says quite haughtily,as usual, ‘ Never mind | thing was quite clear, that this was not a case 
handsome gentlemen, Fillett, go on with my | for Seager’s management. When a man had 
hair.’ So, after a minute, I says —‘ No, Cap- | to be browbeat or inveigled, Seager was a cap- 
tain Sloperton’s the dark one, but the fuir | ital agent ; but Bagot had an intuitive per- 
man’s more to my taste—they call him | ception that neither process would answer — 





Fane, I think.’ Well, sir, I saw her catch her 
breath again at this, but I couldn’t see the 
color of her face or neck, because her hair 
was all over it, and you know my lady ’s got 
hair enough to hide half-a-dozen faces — so I 
just parted it in front with the comb, and, look- 
ing into the glass, I saw she was as red as a 
rose. So I wenton telling her how a sergeant 
in the regiment had told Noble the day of the 
review what a good gentleman he was, and 
how the men would all do anything for him — 
and she never interrupted me once, but lis- 
tened as still as a mouse, though, if I’d been 
talking of any one else, I should have been sent 
down stairs for my pains.” 
Bagot leaned for some moments with his 
back against the trunk of an acacia, ne 
deeply, and protruding his lips in profoun 
meditation. ‘Then he stood up, and saying, 
** Kitty, you ‘re a sharp girl, and no mistake, 
and if you go on helping me to play my cards 
it shall be all the better for you,’’ he passed 
onwards to the house, 
Bagot thus found himself the centre of a 
little knot of intrigue. Intrigue was not a 
thing he particularly delighted in; he would 
have disposed of the situation, with all its 
promise, to any enterprising person for a mod- 
erate sum of ready money down upon the 
nail, But as this was not practicable, he re- 
solved to do the best he could for himself. 
While still cogitating, he saw Fane, who 
had been to the Heronry on a visit, crossing 
in front of the house, leading his horse by the 
bridle on his way homeward. The sight of 
him put the finishing stroke to t’s medita- 
tions. His trains of thought had all pointed 
towards the expediency of laying Fane under 
contfibution. Here was the man, and he had 
“> decide upon the mode. 
hat with Seager’s hints, his own private 
= ag herrea subject, and his first success with 
Mr. Dubbley, t had ually begun to 
look on Lady Lee as Mr. Became lod ed on 
‘Tom Thumb —as an opera-manager looks on 
a musical star from the Continent—as a 
Manchester orator looks on his principles— 
viz., a8 a promising speculation. Accordingly, 
Fane appeared merely in the shape of another 
chance of turning her ladyship to account. 


with Fane. He resolved, therefore, to man- 

age the matter for himself, the points to 

be kept in view being, Ist, to make his mean- 

ing plain ; 2d, to leave a loophole to creep out 

of, in case his meaning should prove distasteful 

to his auditor, 

Indecision or slowness in action were not 

among the colonel’s deficiencies. In fact, I 

take it to be one of the great advantages of a 

sporting, betting life, like Bagot’s, that it devel- 

ops a talent for prompt decision on chances, 

and quick action thereupon. 

While Bagot, as I have said, was totally 

unable to appreciate Fane, Fane was quite 
capable of seeing through and through Bagot. 

Had he chosen, he might have been the leader 
of a whole army of Bagots. As it was, he 
rather despised him and the like, and was not, 
perhaps, duly careful in concealing his con- 
tempt; for contempt, however just, is more 
werful when latent than when manifest. 
owever, Fane, seeing in Bagot a somewhat 
dissipated and* not particularly respectable 
elderly gentleman, and not perceiving any 
points they were likely to occupy in common 
either of sympathy or repulsion, had hitherto 
taken very little notice of him. He was, 
therefore, not altogether prepared for the sud- 
den appearance of friendship with which the 
colonel now joined him, and took his arm. 

‘* Fane, my boy,”’ said Bagot, with a charm- 
ing paternal frankness, ‘‘ lead your horse down 
as far as the lodge. I have n’t met with any- 
body worth speaking to this whole day before, 
‘and [ shall be glad of a few minutes of respect- 
able society.” 

This opening Bagot intended to be flattering 
and propitiating. Fane responded with his 
usual civil indifference. 

**T never see much of you,” Bagot went an. 
“You ’re always otherwise engaged. I sus- 
pect you find other society more attractive, 
eh!’’ and Bagot administered a facetious poke 
in the chest. 

‘I do, certainly,”’ answered Fane simply. 

‘* Why, there, now!’’ said Bagot, ‘1 was 
just the same when [ was a young man. 
Damme, sir, show me a petticoat, and the best 
fellows in England might go to Jericho for me. 
Ah, ha! —gad, sir, we’re all alike, and I 





Bagot had scarcely ever spoken to Fane, 


don’t blume you for it.”” 
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‘That ‘sa most cheering assurance,’’ re- 
turned Fane, ‘But might I ask what your 
delicate innuendos point at, colonel ?”’ 

‘“¢ Innuendos!’’ quoth the colonel. ‘* Not a 
bit of it. I’m all plain and above-board. I 
was only thinking of what I was myself when I 
was a young man. And now I ’ve just time, 
between this and the lodge, to tell you some- 
thing that happened to a friend of mine, who 
was a young man, fond of ladies’ society, just 
as you might he. Well, sir, he fell rather in 
love with a widow lady — young, rich, hand- 
some —devilish rich and handsome, sir — and 
she seemed to like him. Well, sir, it so hap- 
pened. that the widow had a relation, a 
deuced good sort of fellow, who had soine con- 
trol over her second marriage, if she should 
think of such a thing. Now, though he was, 
as I say, a deuced good sort of fellow, yet you 
know good fellows may be unfortunate in their 
circumstances as well as bad ones, and the said 
relation was particularly hard up. So, seeing, 
as I say, my friend’s partiality for the widow, 
and seeing that it wasreturned, he, like a frank, 
honest fellow, as he was, went straight to my 
friend, and said plainly, ‘I like you—I’m 
fond of my niece, or sister-in-law, or whatever 
she might he — and you like each other. If 
I could afford it, I’d say at once, Take her, 
and all happiness te you—but my circum- 
stances won't allow me todo what my feelings 
dictate. But if you, knowing my circum- 
stances, enable me to do what I would wish 
by coming to a friend’s arrangement, then, 
sir, you may have my consent.” 

The beginning of this speech was scarcely 
attended to by Fane ; for he preferred his own 
thoughts, the subject of which was, naturally 
enough, the visit he had just paid to Lady 
Lee, and which he had found especially 
charming. But something in the colonel’s 
ingenious parable attracted his attention, 
though, being quite ignorant of the real cir- 
cumstances which that gentleman was thus 
shadowing forth, he never suspected his own 
personal interest in the subject. Bagot, how- 
ever fancied he had put the case in a manner 
at once delicate and transparent. 

So he repeated, ‘ ‘ If,’ he said to my friend, 
‘if you, knowing my circumstances, enable 
me to do what Foon wish, then, sir, you 
have my consent,’ ”’ 

**He meant, I suppose, in plain words,”’ 
said Fane, ‘‘ that he had some power or in- 
fluence in the matter, and was ready to sell 
it.’ 

** Exactly so,” said Bagot — ‘‘ exactly so. 
Now, my friend being a sensible man, anda 
-_ of the world, what do you think was his 
re 

“ That,”’ said Fane, ‘‘I should think de- 

entirely on your friend’s temper. If 
e was a choleric man, he probably kicked the 
scoundrel,”’ 
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‘* What, sir?’ thundered Bagot. ‘ Do 
you mean to . Excuse my warmth; I 
forgot that you didn’t know the persons I 
speak of; the fact is, both were friends of 
mine, and I naturally dislike to hear anything 
to the disadvantage of either. But you look 
at the thing in a wrong light. The lady's 
relation was an honorable man, and a gentle- 
man, yet, as I say, under the circumstances 
he did not hesitate to make the proposal.” 

‘I’m really sorry to have been obliged to 
express such a strong opinion of any friend of 
yours,’’ returned Fane, quite coolly, ‘* but 
ullow me to suggest that in future you might 
select some more favorable trait in his char- 
acter to enlarge upon, if you don't wish to 
hear him abused.” 

‘« I see we differ on the point,” quoth Ba- 
got. ‘* But, whatever opinion of the proposal 
my friend may have entertained, he was sharp 
enough to see that he could n’t carry his point 
with the lady without the other’s consent, 
and, therefore, was glad to agree. If he 
hadn’t agreed,” said Bagot, significantly — 
‘if he hadn't agreed, he might have said 
good-by to her at once.” 

‘* Really,” said Fane, “ if one might jud 
of the lady by her connections, the sooner A 
took leave of her the better.” 

** Ah, well! every man to his taste,’’ said 
Bagot, in a calm tone, but with a somewhat 
diabolical expression of face. ‘‘ Some are 
nicer than others; however, we won’t pursue 
the subject, as we’re not likely to agree. 
Here we ‘are at the lodge, and i think I ‘Il 
turn back. Good morning ; good morning !”’ 

‘* Eccentric old gentleman that,’’ thought 
Fane, as he mounted and rode away. ‘ Ile 
must have got drunk rather earlier than usual 
to-day.” 

** Curse the fellow!’ thought Bagot indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ What a fool I was to give him an 
opportunity of insulting me when I could n’t 
resent it. D—n him! I'll be revenged on 
him yet.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Bagot having thus failed on two points, his 
sole resource was Mr. Seager. He had great 
confidence in that gentleman's diplomatic tal- 
ents, and was not disappointed. 

** All right, old boy,” said Seager ; ‘I ’ye 
managed it. Sloperton perceived the sense 
of the mutter directly, and came to terms at 
once.”* 

“No!” exclaimed Bagot; ‘did he, by 
Jove! Well, how much did he offer, eh?”’ 

“‘ Why, I manceuvred for a long time,’’ 
said Seager, ‘‘ in hopes of getting more, but 
at last I fixed him for a thousand. When-he- 
gets the consent written and signed, hell’ 
give you a check for the money.” 

** Not bad!” said Bagot; “not bed! I. 
wish I had been as successful. What d’ yo 
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think that fellow Dubbley said?’”? And here | certain fixedness of eye, repaired to the draw- 


Bagot recounted his interview with the squire, — 


but concealed his attempt upon Fane and its 


y Lee, sitting reading alone there,' was 


result.” Mr. Seager listened to the details of | somewhat surprised at the colonel’s entrance. 
the former failure with a look of grim satis- |She very rarely beheld him after dinner; and 
faction, thinking, probably, how much better | he had never before, after dining in his own 


he would have managed the matter. 


apartment, made his appearance in the draw- 


Afterwards Bagot listened to the account |ing-room at this hour. So, laying down her 
of Mr. Seager’s interview with Sloperton, and | book with some little impatience at the un- 
entirely approved of his friend's proceedings. | seasonable interruption, of which she could 
‘Then Seager, feeling sleepy in consequence of | not divine the cause, she waited to be told the 
being up late for two or three preceding | reason of the visit. 


nights, and not finding Bagot disposed for 
ecurté, retired early to bed, and Bagot re- 


Bagot did not find it so easy to begin as he 
had anticipated. Sitting alone sipping his 


mained drinking his brandy-and-water by | grog, and carrying everything, in imagination, 


himself, 

With each successive glass, Bagot’s sense 
of injury from Fane and desire of revenge 
increased. ‘To have been insulted to his face 
— securely insulted — told he was a scoun- 
drel who deserved to be kicked — (for Bagot 
never doubted that Fane perfectly understood 
his meaning, and availed himself of the form 
under which it was conveyed to be severe 
upon him) — this went revolving round and 
round perpetually in Bagot’s mind like a 
toothed wheel, each point lacerating him as 
it came uppermost. It appeared to him, too, 
that Fane was braving him — daring him to 
do his worst. Perhaps he and Lady Lee had 
come to a private understanding, and were 
ready to defy him. In that case he would 
make them change their note. 

Presently it began to dawn on Bagot’s 
mind, rendered luminous by brandy-and-water, 
-that he had now an opportunity of at once re- 
venging himself on Fane, and repaying her 
scorn tv Lady Lee. He would tell her, at 
the first opportunity, that he knew her feelings 
for Fane, and he would dare her to indulge 
them. Opportunity! Why wait for it! — 
why should n’t he make it !— why should n’t 
he execute the idea at once? At any rate, 
he would find out whether she had retired for 
.the night. So he rang the bell, and desired 
his servaut to inquire from Lady Lee’s maid if 
her ladyship was still in the drawing-room. 
‘The answer was, that she was there alone, 
the two young ladies having gone to their 
«chamber. Now, then, was the time —he 
felt quite up to the mark, and he was not sure 

of finding himself so in the morning, for, some- 
how, he felt always cowed and nerveless in 
her presence early in the day. But now he 
was firmly resolved, and didn’t care a straw 
for the airs, or the sarcasms, or the contempt 
of the grandest woman in England. Afraid ! 
no, by Jove, he’d tell her a piece of his 
inind. 

‘In this happy frame of temper Bagot fin- 
~ished' his = and, without ‘on patie 

sign of his potations than a hardness of 


his own way, nothing could be simpler ; — ar- 
rived in the presence of her calm ladyship, it 
appeared quite another thing. After saying 
good evening, he seated himself on the other 
— of the table, and looked fiercely into the 
re. 
‘*[ daresay you didn’t expect to see me 
to-night,”’ said he, at length. 
Lady Lee said she certainly had not antici- 
pated the pleasure of a visit from him ; and 
asked to what cause she was indebted for it. 
** Not for any pleasure to myself or you,” 
answered Bagot, who wished to work himeelf 
up to a proper pitch of sternness by a reca- 
pitulation of his injuries — lashing himeelf 
with his tail, as it were. ‘‘ No, ma’am, I’m 
too well aware of your dislike to me — which 
you seem to take a pride in showing — to 
expect any pleasure from an interview between 
us.” 
‘* I protest, colonel,” said Lady Lee, lay- 
ing her book on the table, and lovking at 
him with surprise —‘‘I protest, colonel, | 
don’t know how I’ve offended you. If you 
will point out the imaginary cause of offence, 
I will do all in my power to remove it,” 
‘Too late, ma’am — too late,’’ returned 
t, waving his hand majestically. ‘* A 
little timely consideration of my feelings, and 
of your own interests, might have made me a 
friend ;— you have thought proper to make 
me.a foe, and must take the consequences.” 

‘IT shall regret very much any difference 
between us,” said y Lee ; ‘* and none the 
less for its being apparently causeless ; but 
as to any further consequences than this re- 
gret, which one naturally feels at disagreeing 
with family connections, I confess I do not 
foresee —. - 

** Perha may open your eyes then,” 
said nox “ te ead i baler ven well 
that, so long as you live here as you have 
hitherto done, I haye no hold upon you, and 
you can continue to enjoy all the pleasant 
things which the foolish fondness of my poor 
nephew Joe lavished upon you, unmolested. 


But there was a little clause in his will, my 





breathing, an additional flush of face, and a 


lady — a little clause about a second marriage 
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— wherein I become a rather more important 
rson.”’ 

Bagot uttered all this in a hard, unmodu- 
lated tone, like one repeating a task; and, 
having got thus far, wiped his forehead and 
went on, still without looking at her lady- 
ship. 

Therefore, as I say, so long as you con- 
tinued to amuse yourself with your poems, 
and your science, and your music, and any 
other harmless silliness that might please 
you, you were quite right to treat me accord- 
ing to your will and pleasure ; but, when 
you began to think of more serious pastime, 
“- might have dictated a little civility. 

’m aware who the person is that you ‘ve 
honored by your pe and I tell you 
now, that you shall never come together with 
my consent. Damme, ma’am, he ’s a manI 


_ hate !’? cried Bagot, turning furiously upon 


her ladyship, who sat gazing at him with 
wide eyes. ‘‘He has insulted me, and I 
shall have double pleasure in stopping the 
business.” 

** Colonel ! how dare you talk to me in this 
way?” said her ladyship, with forced calm- 
ness. ‘* Will you leave the room of your 
own accord, or shall I call in the protection 
of the servants ?”’ 

‘* Never mind the servants,’’ said Bagot, 
flourishing the pocket-handkerchief he had 
been wiping his forehead with — ** you won’t 
need their protection. I’m talking of a mat- 
ter I’ve a legal right to talk of, and you had 
best not interrupt me.’’ 

‘* Has any one dared to say there has been 
word or thought of such an event as my mar- 
rying?”’ said Lady Lee. 

‘“*T don’t know about thoughts,’’ said 
Bagot, ‘‘ nor whether any words of your in- 
tentions have passed as yet ; but, I ask you, 
whether you do or do not feel a fondness for 
that fellow, Fane? And he !— what does he 
come here for so often, d’ ye think? curse him! 
D’ ye suppose all the world ’s blind?” 

Lady Lee had turned very pale, and sunk 
back in her chair. But, recovering herself, 
she said — ‘*‘ Colonel, the state I perceive you 
to be in will, perhaps, te-morrow, be sume 
excuse for these insults —but don’t repeat 
them ; and, to prevent that, either you must 
now leave the room, or I will.’’ 

** Not till I’ve told you the consequences,”’ 
said Bagot, ‘‘ and Ill do that in two words. 
If you marry him without my consent — and, 
by the Lord, you shall never have it —I ‘ll 
use all the power the will gives me against 
you. You shall moult all these fine feathers 
very quickly, my lady. And, not only that, 
but the boy too—TI shall take my right as 

rdian, and bring him up myself. He 
shan’t be a milksop then; no, I'll squeeze the 
milk clean out of him, and make a man of 
him — though, perhaps, his education won’t 
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be after a manner that’s quite agreeable to 
your ideas. Now, you know what you ’ve 
got to expect.”’ 

Here Bagot rose, and glancing for a mo- 
ment at Lady Lee’s frightened look, and 
marking the shudder that stole over her at 
the mention of his intention to train Julius 
up, and ** make a man of him,” he walked 
away to the door, muttering, as he opened it 
— “ Checkmated, by G—d.” 

And, as he went stumbling along the pas- 
sages towards his own room, he kept mutter- 
ing — “‘ Not mated — no, damme, not mated, 
but checkmated—ha, ha!’’ chuckling im- 
mensely over the exquisite humor of this con- 
ceit, and repeating —‘‘ Not mated; no, 
damme, checkmated,”’ till the door of his 
room closed upon him. 

With a pale face and heaving breast Lady 
Lee sat looking .at the door through which 
he had made his exit. His unexpected com- 
ing, the lateness and loneliness uf the hour, 
the succession of new and unpleasant sensa- 
tions which his words and demeanor excited, 
and his sudden departure, leaving her once 
more to her solitade — all, when looked back 
upon, wore the aspect of un ugly dream. _In- 
dignation was at first the predominant feel- 
ing ; but she was conscious, too, of an under- 
current of conviction that his drunken spite 
had not vented itself in groundless assertions. 

She tried to recall the terms of the will. 
Her affliction fur Sir Joseph’s death had, 
at the time, caused the clause in question ‘to 

ass almost unnoticed. Yet now she remem- 
red the purport of the words to be nearly 
what Bagot had stated. She had thought 
them mere words of form ; the idea of the 
— of her being in any way affected 
y them had never crossed her mind ; and if 
it had, she would never have suspected that 
Bagot would really attempt to tse a power 
thus given him. But now his unexpected 
behavior showed that he had long been a 
secret enemy, only waiting an opportunity to 
wound her. Had he indeed obtained this op- 
portunity? Was it possible that this man, 
for whom she had hitherto felt nothing more 
than careless scorn, had indeed, or could 
ever have, any power over her, Hester Lee? 

At the mention of Fane’s name she had 
lost all power of reply, and had let the colo- 
nel go away under an impression that the 
allusion was correct. She wished she had 
detained him for a moment while she contra- 
dicted this. But, then, could she contradict 
him truly? This set her thinking on a point 
she had never before closely considered. She 
felt that to lose Fane’s society would not be 
like losing the society of anybody else ; that 
she had begun to watch for his visits, and 
could now scarcely face the idea of relin- 
uishing them. Yet they must now end; 





or, if the half-formed idea that had some- 
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times presented itself was true —viz., that 
Fane felt as much pleasure in her society as 
she in his —the only honest course left for 
her was, to put an end at once to expectations 
that could never have a result. 

Anger, regret, injured delicacy, and a host 
of complex feelings — some of them merely 
combinations of these —fullowed Lady Lee 
to her pillow, and, when at last she slept, ar- 
ranged the phantasmagoria of her dreams. 
In these last Bagot figured in a variety of 
agreeable characters — from a simple night- 
mare occupied in strangling her, to no less a 
personage than his infernal majesty himself 
—a look of baleful and fiendish joy giving 
terror and dignity to the scorbutic counte- 
nance of the colonel, and lending awe. and 
mockery to the tones of his voice. And the 
reveman’ A of wakefulness in the watches of the 
night were scarcely less dreary. No comfort 
appeared — not even the comfort df confiding 
her griefs to a friend —for the subject was 
such as could not be mentioned to any one. 

Fane, then, coming next day (for his visits 
were now daily), only noticed at first an un- 
usual paleness of complexion, and seriousness 
of aspect — traces, perhaps (he thought), of 
some slight indisposition, mental or bodily, 
which would be quite sufficient to account for 
the coolness of his reception. But when, in- 
stead of the look of interest, the animated 
reply, the frequent appeal on matters of taste 
and opinion, to which he had of late been ac- 
eustomed, he found only averted looks and 
cold answers, he became at first sorely puz- 
zled, then silent ; and, at last, with his pride 
roused into something like resentment, he 
rose to take leave. 

Lady Lee had reddened beneath the in- 
quiring glances he had cast at her, and traced 
afterwards, with deep pain, the feelings 
which her constrained behavior was exciting 
in him, But now, as he was about to depart, 
she could scarcely restrain her tears, though 
luckily she did restrain them. But she could 
not restrain a warm pressure of the hand he 
doubtfully extended to her at parting, and an 
appealing look cut suddenly short as she turned 
away to the window, 

Had Lady Lee possessed a character the 
most foreign imaginable to her own — that of 
a finished coquette —she could not, by her 
wiles, have produced half so decisive an 
effect on Fane as by this conduct, the natural 
effect of the struggle of feelings with new and 
hard resolutions. It set him thinking about 
himeelf and Lady Lee as effectually as bagels 
behavior had turned Lady Lee’s thoughts in 
the same direction. He, too, began to ques- 
tion himself as to the degree of esteem in 
which he held her, and as to his capability 
of readily relinquishing her society. 

The result of his cogitations on this head 
will come to light in due time. At present, 
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he resolved to be not rash in his resentment at 
her coolness, but to wait till her ladyship 
was in a better humor before questioning her 
as to what had put her in a bad one. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Bagot’s drunken exultation at night was ex- 
changed next morning for a feeling of shame 
and contrition. So far as he could derive satis- 
faction from annoying Lady Lee, he had been 
successful enough, but he was not quite certain 
that this declaration of his was likely to ad- 
vance his interests in other respects. He had 
made his position at the Heronry an awkward 
one, and he had placed Hester on her guard 
against him ; and he had gained nothing but 
a feeling of gratified revenge, which he did 
not find half so satisfactory as he had ex- 

ted. 

Thinking two heads would be better than 
one in retrieving this false step, he communi- 
cated his plans to Mr. Seager at breakfast. 
That gentleman’s opinion did not disappoint 
the colonel. 

*¢ You know, Lee, it was a deuced thing of 
you, and no mistake,’’ said his adviser. 
** Why, you wrung the neck of your decoy- 
duck ; but, now it’s done, you must make the 
best of it. If properly represented to Sloper- 
ton, it might be made to look like extreme 
zeal for his interests that induced you to dish 
his rival. We needn’t tell him that you 
suspected Lady Lee of liking Fane, but only 
that Fane liked her ; and, if cleverly put, it 
= screw another five hundred out of 

im. 

This appeared to Bagot not at all a bad 
idea, Decidedly Seager was a sharp fellow. 

‘* As [have managed all the preliminaries,” 
Seager went on, ‘‘ and Sloperton understands 
the business perfectly, you can mention this 
to him a And, while you are speak- 
ing with him on this subject, [ want you to 
manage a little matter for me at the same 
time. I told you I wasn’t helping you for 
nothing,” added Seager, with an amiable 


in. 
air Well, old fellow, what is it I can do for 
you '”’ inquired Bagot. 

Mr. Seager, who had finished his breakfast, 


lit his cigar before replying. ‘I got a letter 
from the vet this morning,’’ said he, after a 
puff or two, ‘‘ about the mare.” 
‘* Yes,” said Bagot, ‘ yes. 
does he think of her ?’’ 
Just what I always said and thought,” 


— Seager. ‘ Navicular, and no mis- 
take.”’ 


‘¢ You don’t mean that?’’ cried Bagot, 
drawing a long breath. ‘‘ By Jove — then 
it’s all up with her.’’ 

** All up with her,’’ echoed Seager quite 
calmly. 


Well, what 
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“* And you— why, God bless me, you ’re in 
for £1500 — gone without a chance !” 

(I should explain, for the benefit of lady 
readers, that the ‘‘ navicular’’ disease is a 
disease of the bones of a horse’s foot, produc- 
ing lameness, always tedious, and mostly in- 
curable.) 

“ "Tis a sort of thing, too, that you ‘ll be 
obliged to pay up at once,’’ Bagot went on. 
** Why, sir, it’s ruinous. I can’t see any 
way out of it.” 

Mr. Seager still smoked away, apparently 
as much at his ease as if he had won, in- 
stead of being on the point of losing, the 
money. 

‘How do you propose to manage about 
it?” asked Bagot. 

‘* That ’s exactly the point I ’ve just said I 
wanted your assistance about,’’ returned 
Seager, re-twisting a tobacco leaf that had 
got loose round the wet end of his cigar. 
‘* What was it you saw the mare do when 
you timed her ?”’ 

‘* Four miles in twelve minutes and fifty- 
eight seconds,’ said Bagot promptly. He 
had a capital memory for such things ; most 
people have for what interests them; and 
when persons complain of having weak 
memories, we may generally conclude they 
don’t take much interest in anything. 

“« Exactly,” said Seager. ‘* Now, suppose 
you were to mention that to Sloperten.’’ 

‘* What good would that do!” asked 
Bagot. ‘You know she couldn’t do it 
again.” 

‘* But you needn’t mention that,” said 
Seager. ‘‘ You need n’t tell anything more 
than you actually saw.” 

** Well,” said Bagot, wiping his forehead 
—for he actually perspired as he caught a 
glimpse of Mr. Seager’s meaning. « Well, 
what then ¢”’ 

‘** Then you might, in a confidential way, 
hint that, considering what you saw the mare 
do, the event seemed to you a certainty ; and, 
in the form of a bit of friendly advice, you 
could mention, that you thought Seager him- 
self (a deuced fair, liberal kind of fellow, your 
friend Seager, you know, about such things) 
was rather ashamed of such a hollow thing, 
such a regular certainty, and would perhaps 
let him off for two thirds of the bet. Our 
friend Sloperton would be glad to do that, if 
he thought himself certain otherwise to lose 
the whole.” 

‘* But, sir, this would be swindling !”’ cried 
Bagot. 

** Not doing it will be ruin,” quoth Seager, 
puffing away at his cigar. 

**No, by Jove, no!” said old Bagot, his 
lips trembling with agitation. ‘In all my 
transactions, sir, [ ‘ve preserved my character 
as a man of honor; [ could not consent to 
forfeit it by making a false statement.’’ 
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“Who the devil wants you to?” asked 
Seager, in the same quiet tone as before. 
** Don’t jump before you come to the fence, 
old boy. All the statement I want you to 
make is a statement of what you actually 
saw — you can’t object to that; and if you 
choose to add a hint of the sort I mentioned, 
why, in my opinion it will do the business.” 

‘* And suppose he finds out that the mare ’s 
dead lame at the time, what ’ll he think of 
me then?” 

“‘T’ll take care he shan't —but, if he 
should, who can blame you?’’ retorted Seager. 
‘* You were only giving him a piece of friendly 
advice, founded. on your own knowledge of 
the circumstances. You were not to know 
the mare was lame. Why, sir, so far from 
blaming you, I say he ‘ll be grateful to you.” 

Bagot got off his chair, and walked ner- 
vously up and down the room, his hands and 
lips trembling. 

‘No, no, Seager; this mustn’t be. In 
anything honorable [’d help you, with all 
my heart and soul; but this is too dirty.”” 

** Nobody, now, would suppose Id just 
been doing dirty work for him,” said Seager, 
addressing an imaginary personage, and 
motioning with his head towards Bagot. 
‘* Very well; please yourself, old gentleman. 
I’m afraid, then, I shall have to come down 
on you for that little debt, to help me to pay 
u Mad 

. ot winced at this. ‘ Well,’ said 
Bagot, ‘I can’t help it. I hope I shall be 
able to give you the money whenever you 
demand it.”’ 

**Ah, you're cursed independent now,” 
said Mr, Seager, wagging his head. ‘ But 
you forget who made you so. You ’d never 
have managed that business, of the consent 
with Sloperton, by yourself.’’ 

Just then Bagot’s servant entered with a 
note for his master. Bagot took it, and, 
after reading it, cast it down on the table, 
swearing he was the most unlucky poor devil 
in existence. 

‘* What ’s the matter now ?”’ said Seager. 

‘* Read that,’’ said Bagot, pushing the note 
towards him. It was from Mr. Dubbley, and 
ran as follows : — 


‘¢ Dear Coronet —I have let my affairs 
get into such confusion lately, from want of 
care,”’ (‘* lying, stingy rascal !’’ muttered Ba- 
got; ‘* he careless indeed !’’) ‘* that I ’ve been 
obliged to put them into my lawyer’s hands 
for arrangement. On seeing your promissory 
notes (amounting to £770, 10s.) he wanted 
to commence proceedings at once for the sum 
— but as we ’ve always been great friends, 
colonel, I would n’t hear of such a thing till 
I had made application to you for payment in 
a less disagreeable way. Hoping sincerely 
there may be no occasion for such harsh pro- 
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ceedings, which would cause me deep regret, 
I am, dear colonel, yours faithfully, 
J. Dusstey.”’ 


‘* T should like to know who wrote that note 
for him,” said Bagot. ‘ His lawyer, most 
likely, and that shows he ’s in earnest. ’Pon 
my life, if I can’t bully the fellow out of this 
intention, the business will be serious.”’ 

‘* Seven hundred and seventy, and that lit- 
tle debt of mine, will pretty well swallow up 
Sloperton’s thousand pounds, when you get 
it, without reckoning tradesmen’s bills,’’ re- 
marked Seager, quietly. 

‘It won't leave me a penny,” said the 
colonel, Mr. Seager walked away whistling 
to the window. 

** Talk of the devil, you know,” said he. 
** Here comes Sloperton.’’ Bagot followed 
him to the window, and beheld the captain 
riding towards the house. 

**T°ll tell you what, old fellow,” said Sea- 
gr ***tis no use your attempting to kick. 

ou must just put the matter to Sloperton, as 
[ said. ‘There’s no other way out of the 
mess for you. You can manage it perfectly 
well, without compromising yourself in the 
least ; and if you do manage it for me, why, 
instead of duuning you, I ‘ll lend you another 
hundred or two. Send for Sloperton up here ; 
first tell him how you have put Fane's pipe 
out, and when that has put him in a good 
humor, and made him think you ’re as good 
as a father to him, put in a word for me in 
the other business.’ 

** But, gad, sir, he ll believe everything I 
say, like gospel,’’ said Bagot. ‘‘ Ho knows 
my character as a man of honor.”’ 

‘Then, for once, your character will be of 
some service to you,’ returned Seager, grin- 
ning. ‘* What's the good of it, if you can’t 
turn it to account? Ill leave you now to 
talk to his alone.”’ 

‘** He “ll do it,” muttered Seager, with a 
chuckle, as he walked along the passage. 
** Here, Wilson” (calling to Bagot’s servant), 
‘run down and tell Captain Sloperton the 
colonel will be glad to see him in his own 
room.” 

The task that Seager had imposed on his 
unwilling associate was very much simplified 
in the interview that followed, owing to the 
circumstance that Sloperton had for some 
time suspected himself of having made a rash 
bet. ‘Two or three trial gallops had not con- 
firmed his confidence in Bouquet, who was 
not a fast horse, and who, though he im- 
proved greatly in condition by training, was 
of so uncertain a temper that he could net be 
depended on to do his best. Besides, Mr. 
Oates, whose connections with the sporting 
world were very numerous, had privately set 
some of his friends to find out what they 
could about Seager’s mare, and the result of 
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their inquiries rather heightened than dimin- 
ished the reputation Seager had given her; 
so that Bagot’s monitory hints, far from being 
received with suspicion, only chimed in with 
Sloperton’s own misgivings, and caused him 
to think that the colonel’s good offices should 
be by all means accepted to get him out of 
the scrape. 

The worthy associates did not meet again 
till dinner-time. Seager did not say any- 
thing, but cast an inquiring glance at Bagot, 
which the latter answered by throwing a note 
on the table, saying, ‘* There — you ‘ll see by 
that what I’ve done for you. By Heaven, 
sir, I would n’t have done it for myself, nor 
for any other man living ; but you had me at 
an advantage.”’ 

The note was from Sloperton : — 


‘‘ Dear Seacer (it said), Lee and I have 
been talking over that bet I have with you, 
and he seems to think you wouldn’t mind 
compromising it for two thirds of the stakes, 
but that’s too much. My horse Bouquet is 
in capital condition — never better — but, at 
the same time, I don’t want to run my head 
against a post. Therefore, if you like to take 
the enclosed check for £750, and let the bet 
be off, well and good — if not, you can return 
the check, and I’’ll trust my luck to win yet. 

«© PS. — Bouquet is as hard as a nail, and 
gallops better than ever I saw him.” 


Mr. Seager chuckled over this note like a 
magpie over a stolen jewel. 

‘* OF course, he engaged your good offices, 
Lee, to palaver me into the burgain,”’ said 
Mr. Seager, as Bagot ladled out the soup. 
‘* Why don’t you use your eloquence to per- 
suade me? I don’t think I shall take his 
check —O, no—nothing on earth would 
persuade me, colonel, certainly not ! — throw- 
ing away such a capital chance, you know, 
with the mare in such splendid condition for 
her match’’— and Mr. Seager, laying down 
his spoon, leaned back in his chair and laughed 
uproariously, 

*T tell you what it is,’’ said Bagot, look- 
ing fiercely at him over the soup tureen, 
** This is no joking matter, and we ‘Il change 
the subject, if you please. I feel, sir — by 
Heaven, sir, I feel like a scoundrel !’’ 

** That ’s wrong, Lee; quite wrong,”’ said 
Mr. Seager. ‘* If that feeling came first, and 
— you from doing a thing, ’t would 

all very well, but, ae afterwards, it 
can only make one uneasy. e ‘ll drown it, 
old boy, without delay, for the sight of that 
careworn visage of yours takes away my ap- 
petite. What d’ ye say to a glass of cham- 
pagne instead of ft nt | Here, Wilson, bring 
champagne !” 

The champagne had the effect which Seager 
anticipated, of blunting for the time the 
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rickings of Bagot’s conscience (what was 
[ote of it), and rendering him a more cheer- 
ful companion. But the next morning, when 
the enlivening effects had evaporated, the 
colonel was lower in spirits than ever, and so 
ravage, at times, that Seager began to think 
it high time to quit his society for a while. 
Accordingly, packing his portmanteau, he 
went off, having first written a note to Sloper- 
ton, making a great favor of accepting his 
check. 

After this, take the next chapter, good 
reader, as an ounce of civet to sweeten your 
imagination, . 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“<T'll tell you what, Reley,”’ said Rosa; 
‘‘ but "tis a great secret, and, besides, I may 
be wrong, you know; but I don’t think I 


** What is it, you little plague?” asked 
Urelia. 

(They were walking to Josiah’s parsonage, 
a day or two after the incidents just narrated, 


and were now near tif lodge-gate on their |! 


way thither.) 

‘¢ Why, you see, Reley, you are so occupied 
with your own —a— tender passion,’’ said 
Rosa, glancing cunningly up at Orelia’s face, 
and then shrieking aloud, for Orelia pinched 
her arm in return for her impertinence, ‘I 
declare, Reley, if I were a man, 1’d as soon 
make love to a she-panther as to you,”’ said 
Rosa, getting away to the further side of the 
path, and rubbing the injured arm with her 
other hand. ‘ You will certainly scratch 
your lover's eyes out in some of your fits of 
affection.” 

**Come here, you plaguy little creature,”’ 
quoth Orelia, ‘* and go on with what you were 
going to tell me.” 

‘* But if you pinch me again I'll not tell 
you,’’ retorted Rosa. ‘* What I was going to 
say is, that you are so occupied with your 
own — affairs, only affairs,’’ cried Rosa, dart- 
ing out of reach, ‘* that you can’t see any- 
thing else going on under your very eyes.”” 

‘“*Why can’t you speak out without all 
this mystery! If there’s a thing in the 
world I detest, tis mystery,’ said Orelia, 
masking her curiosity under this rebuke. 

** Haven’t you noticed,” said Rosa, confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ that Hester seems to think a 
great deal of a certain person? I have.’’ 

** A certain person! what person?’ in- 
quired Orelia, ‘* You know I never could 
guess a riddle in my life. But your delight is 
to tease one.” 

«To be sure, I did n’t gee she ’d ever 
allow herself to be fond of anybody,’’ con- 
tinued Rosa. ‘‘ But she is —O, certainly, 
she is—and, do you know, I’m rather glad 
of it. Yes, I give the matter my entire appro- 
bation.’’ 
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“T solemnly vow,”’ said Orclia, stopping 
short, and bringing her parasol with such 
violence against the path, that it penetrated 
an inch and more into the gravel —‘I aol- 
emnly vow that if you don’t say what you 
have to say at once, without any more non- 
sense, I won't walk another step with you ; 
I'll go straight back to the house.’’ 

** No, you won’t, though — no, you won’t,”’ 
said Rosa, slyly. ‘‘ You won’t go back to the 
house just yet, I’m sure,” and she pointed 
down the road. 

Just emerged from the lodge, and coming 
towards them, was a figure, the appearance 
of which made Orelia start as her eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of Rosa’s finger. The 
dragoon Onslow, in plain clothes, his face 
thin from recent illness, but with a deep flush 
on his cheeks, was rapidly approaching. 
Orelia gave a little start, | then, half in- 
voluntarily, drew aside from the path a step or 
two to where a huge beech trunk interrupted 
the view from the lodge. As he came close, 
he took off his hat and bowed without speak- 


ng. 

‘relia, stilling by an effort the momentary 
agitation that had fluttered her plumes, 
** hoped he had quite recovered from his sad 
accident ;’’ while Rosa, faneying, perhaps, 
that her own part in the interview might not 
be either interesting or important, went on- 
ward to the parsonage. 

“TI had intended to depart without again 
venturing into your presence,’’ said Onslow. 
** Had I still worn a military dress, I should, 
at all events, have stolen quietly away. But 
seeing you so near, I could not forbear making 
a last appearance in my own character.” 

Orelia glanced at his dress, which was 

lain, but in excellent taste. She had thought 
him handsome in uniform, but his present 
costume was a better test of his pretensions to 
breeding ; and she inwardly decided that his 
air would fully have maintained them had he 
been a Chesterfield (I mean of the last, not 
of the present century). 

** And why do you not still wear a military 
dress, Mr. Onslow ?”’ 

‘* Because,"’ said Onslow, ‘‘I am no longer 
a soldier. Lately—only very lately —the 
sense of degradation attached to my position 
became greater than I could bear, and, rather 
than seen it, I have preferred to cast myself 
on the world again.” 

‘«* And — and — are you going to quit this 
neighborhood, Mr. Onslow ?”’ 

““T am now — it, probably forever. 
Tn doing so, I have but one regret; and 
take with me but one cheering thought and 
pleasant remembrance.”’ 

If Orelia had, as is the duty of young ladies 
in like cases, affected ignorance of his mean- 
ing, she might have asked him, in an inno- 
cent, inquiring way, what this regret and this 
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remembrance might be. She might have 
suggested various causes of sorrow — such as, 
quitting an agreeable neighborhood — fine 
scenery — losing, perhaps, pleasant — 
ances in the town—all with an indifferent, 
lightsome air, like that with which many an 
object of adoration loves to survey her parting 
worshipper as he wallows in the mud of his 


own embarrassment ; rather poking him deeper | 


in, than stretching a helping hand, while all 
the time she is, perhaps, longing to see the 
struggling mortal extricate himself and come 
floundering to her feet. But Orelia’s nature 
being too ingenuous for that sort of dissem- 
bling, she made no inquiry on the subject, 
but merely hoped, in a low voice, ‘* that his 
regret was not caused by his future appear- 
ing less hopeful than his past had been ;” 
and, considering her somewhat fluttered state 
at the time, the question was cleverly enough 


put, for it gave him a good opening to talk ; 


about himself, if he were so disposed. 

He paused, as if considering whether he 
should his tale unfold ; but, looking up, said 
— “ For my future, I must trust only to For- 
tune and myself, for I have no better securi- 
ties. But [am most unwilling to leave you 
with the idea that one whom you honored 
with more notice and kindness than he de- 
served, was beneath it; and will therefore 
confide as much to you as Cesario did to the 
Countess Olivia, saying, that ‘ my parentage 
is above my fortunes—I am a gentle- 
man,’ ”’ 

Orelia, if she had followed her impulse, 
might have answered in the words of the 
Countess — ‘‘ Fear not, Cesario, take thy for- 
tunes up;”’ but pride would not let her give 
so much encouragement to one who had been 
so little explicit. She only murmured (uncon- 
sciously sketching the while a gigantic classi- 
eal profile in the gravel with the point of her 
parasol) that ‘* she wished she had the pleas- 
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ure of knowing she could be of any possible 
service to him in his future career.’’ 

“She might —indeed, she might!’’ Ons- 
low warmly assured her. 

Finishing the profile, and putting an elabor- 
ate beard to it, she asked him, ‘ would he 
show her how ?”’ 

‘* By saying,” he replied, ‘ that, in any 
struggles — any misfortune —or any gleam 
of success that may fall to my lot, I may be 
assured of your sympathy.’’ 

‘“* Yes,” she said, ‘ yes — of her warmest 
sympathy; but,’’ she added, ‘the aid she 
alluded to was of a more real and practical 
kind.” 

The ex-dragoon smiled. ‘ When I rode 
that race,’’ he said, ‘‘ the prize that allured 
me, and which I should have valued more 
than ever Olympic victor esteemed his crown, 
was your glove. I lost the prize then — may 
I now carry it with me as a solace ?”’ 

During this speech Orelia had made as 
many profiles as the space of ground at her 
feet admitted of —finjshing off by the great 
straggling initials ‘ 3. P.,” with a flourish 
beneath them, as was her custom in making 
her autograph. Then she drew off her glove, 
and, the avt being quite in character with her 
usual queenly demeanor, she presented it to 
him, with the native loftiness of her air quite 
restored to her. 

He took it — and, with it, he clasped the 
ends of the fingers that gave it. Lifting them 
to his lips, kissed her hand — once — 


twice —thrice; and, before she had quite 
made up her mind to snatch it away, he was 


half-way down the road. Then, with a 
flushed cheek, she turned away from the shade 
of the beech beneath which they had been 
standing, and, forgetting Rosa, parsonage, 
and all, in the more interesting thoughts that 
had intervened, went slowly back to the Her- 
onry. 





Tae Warsts oy American Lapies. — The un- 
natural length and ridiculous smallness of their 
waists baffle description. A waist that could be 
spanned is an English metaphorical expression 
used in a novel, but jt is an American fact ; and 
so alarming does it appear to an Englishman, 
that my first sentiment, on viewing the phenom- 
enon, was one of pity for unfortunate beings who 
might possibly break off in the middle, like 
flowers from the stalk, before the evening con- 
cluded. No less extraordinary is the size of the 
ladies’ arms. I saw many which were scarce 
thicker than moderate-sized walking-sticks. Yet, 
strange to say, when these ladies pass the age 
of forty, they frequently attain an enormous size. 
The whole economy of their structure is then 
reversed, their waists and arms becoming the 
thickest parts of the body. Here is a subject 








worthy the contemplation of the ethnologist. 
How comes it to pass that the English type — 
which I presume has not, in every case, been so 
affected by the admixture of others as to lose its 
own identity — how comes it to pass, I say, that 
the English type is so strangely altered in a few 
generations? I have heard various hypotheses ; 
amongst others, the habits of the people — the 
dry climate. The effect of the latter on a Euro- 
pean vonstitution would have appeared to me 
sufficient to account for the singular conforma- 
tion if I had not been persuaded by natives of 
the country, that the small waist is mainly owing 
to tight-lacing. This practice, it is said, is 

vered in to an alarming extent; and, if report be 
true, it is to be feared that the effects will be felt 
by future generations to a greater degree than 
they are at present. — Dub. U. Mag. 
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From the Examiner. 


The Poems of Goethe: translated in the Orig- 
inal Metres. With a Sketch of Goethe's 
Life. By Encar Atrrep Bowrinc. Par- 
ker and Son, 


Nove who are in any degree acquainted 
with German literature will be prepared to 


receive otherwise than with very great respect | P 


the first effort that has been made to translate 
Goethe’s songs, ballads, and minor ms 
into English. Mr. Edgar Bowring is distin- 
guished ulready by the success with which 
he has rendered the same section of the works 
of Schiller into an English version both 
elegant and faithful. He has now attempted 
to put English draperies upon the lyric muse 
of Goethe also, Hitherto, nobody has ever 
dared so far; and this is a case in which we 
may pretty safely, we think, answer for the 
future, and say that nobody able to translate 
these poems better than Mr. Bowring has 
translated them is ever likely to devote his 
time to so laborious a task. The public, 
therefore, who must read Goethe in English 
or not atall, owes very hearty thanks to Mr. 
Bowring for his courage in having under- 
taken and achieved a work of very difficult 
accomplishment —and at the best of ver 
doubtful issue — for the love of literature, i 
not for the love of fame. 

For assuredly a work like this, however well 
it may be done, is one with which every tyro, 
if it so please him, can find fault. The only 
men really likely to praise will be those who 
know Goethe well. Buta student who has 
spent .on Goethe’s poems all the pains and 
thought of which this volume contains evi- 
dence, must be in fact more thoroughly aware 
than any other man of the peculiar difficulties 
of the task he has undertaken. To translate 
Schiller’s lesser poems was a work to be held 
light by comparison. Schiller appealed com- 
monly to feelings of a broad and universal 
kind. He was a man appealing to his fel- 
lows, heart to heart. To be an artist was the 
accident of hishumanity. Most of his poems, 
therefore, have stuff in them that would come 
home to us even in a prose translation. But 
Goethe was an artist above all things ; his 
manhood (we do not say it as a censure) was 
with him the secondary matter; and he could 
write better songs than Schiller. With a 
wonderful skill he could arrange words dex- 
terously into music, and suggest through 
them — as a musician would express through 
notes — more than they literally say. A very 
large proportion of his songs, taken prosaic- 
ally and in English, according to the exact 
sense of their sentences, would be found to 
contain very nearly nothing ; whereas, taken 
in their own words, metrically, they raise 
emotions of pleasure as distinct as those 
awakened by the scent of the vivlet or the 





flavor of a delicate fruit. By difficulties of 
this kind Mr. Bowring has nevertheless not 
suffered himself to be daunted; and he has 
done well, in spite of them, to persevere, for 
thus he has placed within the reach of Eng- 
lish readers what is perhaps in its kind the 
utmost that will ever be provided. 

We opened the translation before us quite 
repared to make extremely large allowance 
for the difficulties of the enterprise, and we 
have been surprised and gratified to find how 
very small was the demand really made on 
our patience and good-humor. The skill and 
taste with which the poems have been ren- 
dered, without change of metre — the graces 
of Mr. Bowring’s verse—and the readable 
form into which even the most untranslatable 
of Goethe’s lyrics (as the ‘* Heath-Rose,” the 
‘* Swiss-Song,’’ and others) have been put — 
cannot be praised too heartily. We add a 
few brief specimens. Each of the two suc- 
ceeding stanzas is in itself a complete poem :— 


THE BLISS OF SORROW. 


Never dry, never dry, 
Tears that eternal love sheddeth ! 
How dreary, how dead must the world still 


appear, 
When only half-dried on the eye is the tear ! 
Never dry, never dry, 
Tears that unhappy love sheddeth ! 
17 


THE WANDERER’S NIGHT SONG. 


Hushed on the hill 
Is the breeze ; 
Scarce by the zephyr 
The trees 
Softly are pressed ; 
The woodbird ’s asleep on the bough. 
Wait, then, and thou 
Soon wilt find rest. 
1783. 


The following very graceful poem will very 
fairly display Mr. Bowring’s skilful manage- 
ment of unrhymed metres : — 


THE VISIT. 


Fain had I to-day surprised my mistress, 

But soon found I that her door was fastened, 
Yet I had the key safe in my pocket, 

And the darling door I opened softly ! 

In the parlor found I not the maiden, 

Found the maiden not within her closet, 
Then her chamber-door I gently opened, 
When I found her wrapped in pleasing shum- 


bers, 
Fully dressed, and lying on the sofa. 


While at work, had slumber stolen o’er her ; 
For her knitting and her needle found [ 
Resting in her folded hands so tender ; 

And I placed myself beside her softly, 

And held counsel, whether I should wake her. 
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Then I looked upon the beauteous quiet 
That on her sweet eyelids was reposing ; 
On her lips was silent truth depicted, 
On her cheeks had loveliness its dwelling, 
And the pureness of a heart unsullied 

In her bosom evermore was heaving. 
Allher limbs were gracefully reclining, 
Set at rest by sweet and godlike balsam. 
Gladly sat I, and the contemplation 

Held the strong desire I felt to wake her 
Firm and firmer down, with mystic fetters. 


**Q, thou love,’? methought, ‘‘I see that 
slumber, 

Slumber that betrayeth each false feature, 

Cannot injure thee, can naught discover 

That could serve to harm thy friend’s soft 
feelings. 


Now thy beauteous eyes are firmly closéd, 
That, when open, form mine only rapture, 
And thy sweet lips are devoid of motion, 
Motionless for speaking or for kissing ; 
Loosened are the soft and magic fetters 

Of thine arms, so wont to twine around me, 
And the hand, the ravishing companion 
Of thy sweet caresses, lies unmoving. 

Were my thoughts of thee but based on error, 
Were the love I bear thee self-deception, 

I must now have found it out, since Amor 
Is, without his bandage, placed beside me.”’ 


Long I sat thus, full of heartfelt pleasure 

At my love, and at her matchless merit ; 

She had so delighted me while slumbering, 
That I could not venture to awake her. 


Then I on the little table near her 

Softly placed two oranges, two roses ; 

Gently, gently stole I from her chamber. 

When her eyes the darling one shall open, 

She will straightway spy these colored presents, 

And the friendly gift will view with wonder, 

For the door will still remain unopened. 

If perchance I see to-night the angel, 

How will she rejoice — reward me doubly 

For this sacrifice of fond affection ! wns 
795. 


We close our extracts with a single son- 
net: — 
' THE EPOCHS. 
On Petrarch’s heart, all other days before, 
In flaming letters written, was impressed 
Good Friday. And on mine, be it confessed, 
Is this year’s Advent, as it passeth o’er. 


I do not now begin —I still adore 
Her whom I early cherished in my breast, 
Then once again with prudence dispossessed, 
And to whose heart I’m driven back once more. 


The love of Petrarch, that all-glorious love, 
Was unrequited, and, alas, full sad ; 
One long Good-Friday ’t was, one heart- 
ache drear ; 
But may my mistress’ Advent ever prove, 
With its palm-jubilee, so sweet and glad, 
One endless Mayday, through the live-long 


ear. 
- 1807. 





OF GOETHE. 


The whole of Goethe's minor poems could 
not have been published in a single volume 
within reasonable limits, but Mr. Bowring has 
been careful to omit only those which it was 
most advisable to exclude from the cullection. 
The collection, as it stands, is large ; embrac- 
ing not only the songs and ballads as they are 
commonly arranged, but many of the poems 
contained in plays and prose works, and a 
few specimens of the Proverbs and Zahme 
Kenien —which latter, by the bye, were 
tame indeed, for the great German poets 
lagged far behind the English standard of 
terseness and point as wits. Mr. Bowring 
has also liberally presented to his readers a 
translation of no less than sixty of the poems 
that make up the beautiful West-Oestlicher 
Divan. He goes even so far in his enthusi- 
asm as to lament that he could not add to his 
volume Hermann und Dorothea and Reineke 
Fuchs, a pair that would fill certainly a yol- 
ume by themselves. 

Enthusiasm is a good fault, however, in a 
case like this, and it is the only fault we are 
disposed to find with any part of the contents 
of Mr. Bowring’s work. Nor does our objec- 
tion extend further than to the preliminary 
sketch of Goethe’s life, of which we cannot 
refrain from observing that it is a panegyric 
rather than a biography. The wisest man 
may be allowed to be enthusiastic in discus- 
sion of a philosopher and poet so large-minded 
and many-sided as Goethe ; but whether we 
look at his life or at his works, we surely err 
when we can see, in either, greatness only. 
There were, in our humble judgment, some 
capital defects on the side of vanity in Goe- 
the’s character. He was a Jupiter Olympus 
to himself, as well as to his worshippers ; and 
the very preponderance of his artistic qualities 
caused great occasional disfigurement in many 
of his writings. Following some esthetic 
purpose, he often (more especially in his 
novels) outran the ever necessary and welcome 
commonplaces of good, wholesome, every-day 
humanity. Wilhelm Meister was indeed a 
truly t work ; but the Sorrows of Werter, 
though intensely clever, were intensely false 
in tone ; and Werter again was really sensi- 
ble and healthy, in comparison to that re- 
markably zesthetic affair of ‘‘ the mysterious © 
analogy between the laws of attraction, in 
the case of the natural substances and in that 
of the human affections’? — the (with all its 
cleverness we must say) abominable Wahiver- 
wandschaften. Of this romance Mr. Bowring 
says that ‘‘ many people consider it as only 
inferior to Faust.”” Yet we would not recom- 
mend him to translate it, and obtain the 
verdict of the real ‘‘ many’’ thereupon, if he 
truly desires to set up Goethe’s altar in this 


country. 
But we need not tread upon disputed 





ground. That Goethe’s minor poems are 
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among the most charming — very many of 
them absolutely the most charming —in the 
German language, and that Mr. Edgar Bow- 
ring has in this book translated-them into 
English faithfully and delicately, are matters 
which we think beyond dispute, and those 
only which are under judgment here. Mr. 
Bowring’s volume should promptly find its 
way intoa second and third edition if it ob- 
tains the success which it well merits. 





ENGLISH LAW ON RAILWAY DEATHS. 
[Cut from the Morning Chronicle of Dec. last.] 
Court or Common Pueas, Dec. 15, 1852. 
Nisi Prius Sittings at Guildhall, before Lord Chief 
Justice Jervis and a Special Jury. 

KEETS AND OTHERS (EXECUTORS) v. THE LONDON, 
BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Tuis was an action, under Lord Campbell's 

Act, by the plaintiffs, as executors of Mr. Josiah 
Groves, a tailor, at Portsea, against the defend- 
ants, to recover for Mr. Groves’ family compen- 
sation in damages for his death, which was occa- 
sioned by an accident on the defendants’ railway, 
through the negligence of the defendants’ ser- 
vants. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles and Mr. Lush were counsel 
for the plaintiffs ; and the Attorney-General and 
Mr. Bovill for the defendants. 

It appeared that in November, 1851, Mr. 
Groves, who was a widower with a family of four 
children, came to London on business, and at the 
same time visited a Miss Richards, to whom he 
was about to be married, and also Dr. Elliotson, 
whom he consulted for a complaint attended by 
spitting of blood, under which he was suffering. 
On the evening of the 25th November he left 
London for Portsea by the defendants’ railway, 
and proceeded safely aS far as Arundel, whgn, on 
passing over a bridge near that town, where 
there is only one line of rails, in consequence of 
the driver’s neglecting a signal, the train ran 
into a luggage train, and the carriage in which 
Mr. Groves was, was overturned and thrown 
down a bank. The consequence was that Mr. 
Groves, who was asleep in the carriage at the 
time the accident happened, was severely injured 
on the right temple and on the right side, and, 
having previously lost his eye-sight, died in great 
suffering at the end of a fortnight, To prove the 
previous state of his health, Miss Richards, to 
whom he was about to be married, was called, 
and she deposed that he was a fine-looking man, 
thirty-seven years of age ; that he had been a 
widower for two years, and had four children, 
whose ages were respectively eleven, eight, five, 
and three years. She also produced his portrait 
in confirmation of her statement as to his healthy 
looks, and, after some opposition from the de- 
fendants’ counsel, it was handed to the jury for 
inspection. On cross-examination, however, she 
stated that he had suffered from spitting of blood 
in the month of June previous to his death, and 
another illness after a subsequent visit to the 
Great Exhibition, and that in the following month 
of October he had an attack of apoplexy. His 
regular medical attendant was Dr. ae of 
Portsmouth, but as this gentleman 


‘ 


called in by the defendants to attend him after 
the accident, he was not examined ; but Dr. 
Elliotson, whom the deceased had consulted, de- 
posed that in his opinion he might have lived for 
many years, and read a report to that effect, 
which he had written to Dr. Engledue after the 
deceased had consulted him. Mr. Tuke, a sur- 
geon at Arundel, and Mr. Garrington, a surgeon 
at Portsea, deposed to the state in which they 
found him after the accident. The latter, who 
made a post-mortem examination, stated that he 
found the lungs congested from recent inflamma- 
tion, inflammation in the pleura, apoplectic cyst 
in the brain, an enlarged heart with a thickened 
ventricle, a little water in the abdomen, the 
ankles slightly swelled and dropsical, and the 
kidneys small and affected with cystic disease. 
This gentleman also deposed that he thought in- 
flammation and congestion were the causes of the 
death, and that most probably they resulted from 
the accident. Mr. Adams, surgeon to the Lon- 
don Hospital, and Dr. Billing, author of a treatise 
on diseases of the heart, deposed that, in their 
opinion, the enlargement of the heart and other 
uilments of the deceased neither caused his death 
nor were inconsistent with a long life, though 
they were of such a nature as an invalid insur- 
ance office would have required a higher premium 
for than usual. It was further deposed that the 
profits of his business were worth 800/. ; but it 
appeared that the deceased’s late foreman had 
succeeded him upon paying 800/. for the stock, 
and without giving anything for the good-will 
of the business. ’ 

The Lord Chief Justice told the jury they must 
-confine their verdict to such damages as would 
compensate the children of the deceased for the 
pecuniary loss they had sustained by the death 
of their father, and that they must further ap- 
portion that loss between the children. 

The jury retired, and then returned with a 
verdict for the plaintiffs for 2,000/., which the 
counsel on each side agreed should be equally 
divided between the children. 





A Doe out oF Pace. — On the evening of a 
recent Sunday, as the inhabitants of Ystradgan- 
lais, South Wales, were crowding to the chapel 
to hear a somewhat famous itinerant preacher, a 
huge dog made his way into the building, bolted 
up the pulpit stairs, and took possession of the 
place assigned to the pastor. The unsuspecting 
itinerant walked up to the pulpit in a short time, 
but, assailed with fierce growls and a row of teeth 
like an alligator’s, he was glad to get to the bot- 
tom of the steps. A second ventured, but only 
elicited some additional growls. A third sage, 
thinking discretion the better eer of valor, next 
ascended to make an amicable settlement with 
Tyke. He did not dispute the dog’s right of pos- 
session, but endeavored to charm him from his 
elevated position with a piece of candle. At this 
Tyke waxed more furious than ever, deeming the 
candle an insult ; and at length the pastor took 
his place in the small reading-desk, in which he 
preached, Tyke all the while remaining perched 
aloft listening to the discourse with a gravity and 
decorum worthy of o class-leader. The scene 





may be “‘ more easily imagined than described.”’ 


been ! — Liperpool Standard. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 
SKETCHES.* 


Way, gifted with such powers to send abroad 
His spirit, mus it lodge in shrines so frailt 


as fugitive periodical and magazine? has too 
often, too long, been our question in respect 
to the writings of the English Opium-eater. 
At length he appears in a more fitting form 
—not, indeed, until twelve volumes of his 
scattered essays have been published in Amer- 
ica — but in the first volume of what we trust 
~* a series most prolonged (in issue, as 
it has been in expectation) and most success- 
ful, The appearance of this volume being 
almost synchronous with this of cur own June 
pumber, we haye neither time nor room — 
albeit mighty inclination —to dilate on its 
iilep-adioome advent. The general title, 


‘* Selections, Grave and Gay,” is appropriate | 


and significant —for in pathos and humor 
both the author excels: to adopt Words- 
worth’s language, 


Caverns there are within his mind which sun 
Can never penetrate, yet wants there not 
Rich store of leafy arbors where the light 
May enter in at will. 


In part these miscellanies are to be viewed as 
entirely new ; ‘‘ large sections have been inter- 


calated in the ge edition, and other 


changes made, which, even to the old parts, 
by giving very great expansion, give some- 
times a character of absolute novelty.” Mr. 
de Quincey proposes to group the collected 
articles under three general heads — first, a 
class ‘‘ which proposes primarily to amuse 
the reader, but which, in doing so, may or 
may not happen occasionally to reach a higher 
station, at which the amusement s into 
an impassioned interest ;’’ secondly, *‘ those 
papers which address themselves purely to 
the understanding as an insulated faculty, or 
do so primarily” (including, er. gr., the 
essays on the Essenes, the Caesars, Cicero, 
ke.) ; and, thirdly, a far higher class of com- 
itions in virtue of their aim, ‘* modes of 
impassioned prose ranging under no prece- 
dents” in any literature, viz., the ‘* Confes- 
sions,’’ and the Suspiria de Profundis. 

The present volume is autobiographical, 
dating from the ‘ Affliction of Childhood” 
in its earliest germ, onwards to the experi- 
ences of fervid youth. Nothing can surpass 


the touching power, the profound grandeur, 7 


the psychological interest of this extraordi- 
nary narrative — unless it be its sallies of 


* Selections, Grave and Gay. From Writings 
published and unpublished, by Thomas de Quincey. 
(Vol. I. Autobiographic Sketches.) London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 1853 

t Prelude. 





superlative fun, its mirthful originalities of 
mood and manner. There are ‘bits’’ of 
magnificent prose that stand alone for 
splendor of diction and passion of sentiment 
in the English language. We have no 
space for quotation at this late period — no 
opportunity to show how the future Opium- 
eater was initiated, yet an infant, in prema- 
ture spiritual conflict, and in the stern habit 
of thoughts that lie too deep for tears — or 
how an elder brother ruled the nursery with 
asway of which the present chronicle gives 
the most ludicrous record imaginable — or 
how the autobiographer was introduced to 
the warfare of a public school, how he 
entered the world, how he bivouacked in the 
**nation of London,’’ and pilgrimized amid 
the beauties and strifes of Ireland. But we 
could not forbear the utterance of a most 
cordial welcome to this volume, 
A parti-colored show of grave and gay, 
Solid and light, 

which we trust the ‘leafy month of June” 
will cause to be known and read of all men. 
On a future occasion we hope to indite a 
paper on the Pathos and Passion, as already 
we have on the Humor, of Thomas de Quincey, 
and for such an essay the present tome will 
present ample scope and verge enough, and 
to spare. 





CELESTIAL LOVE. 


In the Celestial Empire love-matters are 
managed by a confidant, or go-between, and 
the billets-doux written to one another by the 
papas. At Amoy a marriage was recently 
concluded between the respectable houses of 
Tan and O; on which occasion the following 
epistles, copied from the Panama Herald, 

sed between the two old gentlemen : — 

From Papa Tan : —‘* The ashamed younger 
brother, surnamed Tan, named Su, with 
washed head mukes obeisance, and writes 
this letter to the greatly virtuous and honora- 
ble gentleman whose surname is O, old 
teacher, great man, and presents it at the 
foot of the gallery. At this season of the 
year the satin curtains are enveloped in mist, 
reflecting the beauty of the river and hills; in 
the fields of the blue gem are planted rows of 
willows close together, arranging and diffusing 
the commencement of genial influences, and 
consequently adding to the good of the old 
ear. 

‘I duly reverence your lofty door. The 
guest of the Sue country descends from a 
stock, the origin of the female of the 

ui country likewise (is so too). You have 
received their transforming influences, re- 
sembling the great effects produced by rain, 
much more you, my honorable nearly-related 


uncle, your good qualities are of a very rare 


— ee oe he oe hed 
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order. I, the mean one, am ashamed of my- 
self, just as rotten wood is in the presence of 
aromatic herbs, I now receive your indul- 
gence inasmuch as you have listened to the 
words of the match-maker, and given Miss S. 
in marriage to the mean one’s eldest son, 
named Kang; your assenting to it is worth 
more to me than a thousand pieces of gold. 
The marriage business will be conducted 
according to the six rules of propriety, and I 
will reverently announce the business to my 
ancestors with presents of gems and silks. [ 
will arrange the things received in your 
basket, so that all who tread the threshold of 
my door may enjoy them. From this time 
forward the two surnames will be united, and 
I trust the union will be a felicitous one, and 
lust for a hundred years, and realize the delight 
experienced by the union of the two countries 
Chin and Chin, I hope that your honorable 
benevolence and consideration will defend me 
unceasingly. At present the dragon flies in 
Sin Hai term, the first month, lucky day. [, 
Mr. Su, bow respectfully. Light before.” 
From Papa O:—‘*The younger brother 
surnamed OQ, named Tus, of the family to be 
related by marriage, washes his head clean, 
knocks his head and bows, and writes this 
marriage-letter in reply to the far-famed and 
virtuous gentleman surnamed Tan, the 
venerable teacher and great man who man- 
ages this business, At this season the heart 
of the plum-blossom is increasingly white ; at 
the beginning of the first month it opens its 
petals. The eyebrows of the willow shoot out 
their green; when shaken by the wind it 
displays its glory, and grows luxuriantly into 
five generations, “I' is matter of congratula- 
tion the union of 100 years. I reverence your 
lofty gate. The prognostic is good, also the 
divination of the re bird. The stars 
are bright, and the dragons meet together. 
in every succeeding dynasty office will be 
held, and for many a generation official vest- 
ments will be worn —not only those of your 
family surname will enjoy all the afore-men- 
tioned felicity —more especially will your 
honorable gentlemen who possess abilities 
great and deep, whose manners are dignified 
and pure. I, the foolish one, am ashamed of 
my diminutiveness. I for a long time have 
desired your dragon powers, now you have not 
looked down upon me with contempt, but 
have entertained the statements of the match- 
maker, and agree to give Mr. Kang to be 
united to my despicable daughter. We all 
wish the girl to have her hair dressed, and 
the young man to put on his cap of manhood. 
The peach-flowers just now look beautiful, the 
red plum also looks gay. I praise your son, 
who is like a fairy horse who can cross over 
through water, and is able to ride upon the 
wind and waves; but my tiny daughter is 
like a green window and a feeble plant, and 
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is not worthy of becoming the subject of 
verse. 

‘* Now I reverently bow to your good words, 
and make use of them to display your good- 
breeding. Now I hope your honorable be- 
nevolence will always remember me without 
end. Now the dragon flies in the Sin Hai 
term, first month, lucky day. Mr. Tu makes 
obeisance. May the future be prosper- 
ous !”” 

In external appearance, these letters, as we 
learn from the Panama paper, are equally 
curious : —‘* Each of them is about the size 
of one of the Citizen’s pages, and consists of 
a rich frame composed of something like oar 
papier maché, inside of which is artistically 
folded a scroll of richly-tinted crimson paper, 
studded with the golden letters that convey 
the words of love and modesty. The outer 
surface is likewise emblazoned with a quantity 
of raised work, respecting robes of honor, 
tails of distinction, the smallest of all small 
shoes, peacock’s feathers, and a variety of 
other equally tasteful designs, which are 
supposed to be emblematic of the vast acces- 
sion to the wealth and honor of both contract- 
ing houses, that may be expected to flow from 
the union of the gallant Su Tan, junior, and 
the accomplished Miss Tu 0.” 





Penny Postage To THE Cotontes. — Mr. Eli- 
hu Burritt offers as an argument for direct Penny 
Postage beyond the seas the following curious 
statement, to the effect that to a large extent it 
exisis at present as an evasion. —‘* Newspapers 
are now transported to most of the colonies for 
nothing. The penny stamp that pays the post- 
age on a copy of the London Times from London 
to Edinburgh, pays it also from Scotland to Nova 
Scotia. The difference on the postage of this 
private matter in comparison with the charge 
imposed upon manuscript correspondence, works 
in this way. A vast number of old newspapers 
and other periodicals are sent to the colonies, 
and other countries, not with the slightest expect- 
ation that they will be read, ut merely to 
convey to distant friends what may be expressed 
in the manuscript direction on the band or 
cover ; and the eye of parental, filial, or frater- 
nal affection can read many lines of precious 
meaning in a simple direction written by a well- 
known hand. ‘John Hawkins Greytown, New 
Zealand,’ receives an old English newspaper by a 
sailing packet, post-marked Long Sutton, Lin- 
colnshire. No one but John Hawkins knows 
whose hand penned those simple words. He 
knows full well, and they gladden his heart with 
this message : —‘ This is from your affectionate 
mother ; she remembers you with a mother’s 
memory and a mother’s good wishes. She is 
pretty well. Look at these words. They are not 
written with a feeble or fever-stricken hand.” A 
nice and comforting letter that for John Hawkins 
fora penny. The words are few, without a verb 
or adjective to connect or qualify them, but they 
are full of meaning to John. ey are all the 
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Post Office will allow his mother or father to 
send him fora penny. So they are written on 
the cover of an old newspaper weighing two or 
three ounces, instead of a sheet of note-paper 
weighing half an ounce. ‘The poorest of the poor 
can send these newspaper-letters to their friends 
across the sea — and send them they do by tens 
of thousands weekly. ‘There are in them only a 
few kernels of wheat to a bushel of chaff ; but, as 
the chaff is transported for nothing, the bulk is 
not regarded by either party.’’ 





*Tween Decks or THE Frozen Surps. — Be- 
fore we enter on the subject of returning spring, 
and the new occupations and excitement which it 
called forth, let me try to convey an idea of a 
day spent in total darkness, as far as the sun was 
concerned, Fancy the lower deck and cabins of 
a ship lighted entirely by candles and oil-lamps ; 
every aperture by which external air could enter, 
unless under control, carefully secured, and all 
doors doubled to prevent draughts. It is break- 
fast-time, and reeking hot cocoa from every 
mess-table is sending up a dense vapor, which, 
in addition to the breath of so many souls, fills 
the space between decks with mist and fog. 
Should you go on deck — and remember you go 
from 50 degrees above zero to 40 degrees below 
it, in eight short steps —a column of smoke will 
be seen rising through certain apertures called 
ventilators, whilst others are supplying a cur- 
rent of pure air. Breakfast done —and from 
the jokes and merriment, it has been a good one 
— there is a general pulling on of warm clothing, 
and the major part of the officers and men go on 
deck. A few remain, to clean and clear up, 
arrange for the dinner, and remove any d. mp or 
ice that may have formed in holes or corners 
during the sleeping hours. This done, a muster 
of all hands, called ‘‘ divisions,’’ took place. 
Officers inspected the men and every part of the 
ship, to see that both were clean, and then they 
dispersed to their several duties, which at this 
severe season were very light ; indeed, confined 
mainly to supplying the cook with snow to melt for 
water, keeping the fire-hole in the floe open, and 
sweeping the decks. Knots of two or three 
would, if thd¥e was not a strong gale blowing, be 
seen taking exercise at a distance from the ves- 
sels, and others, strolling under the lee, discussed 
the past and prophesied as to the future. At 
noon, soups, preserved meats, or salt-horse, 
formed the seamen’s dinner, with the addition 
of preserved potatoes, a treat which the gallant 
fellows duly appreciated. The officers dined 
somewhat later—2 p.m. A little afternoon 
exercise was then taken, and the evening meal, 
“of tea, next partaken of. If it was school-night, 
the voluntary pupils went to their tasks, the 
masters to their posts ; reading-men producing 
their books, writing-men their desks ; artists 

inted by candle-light ; and cards, chess, or 

hts, combined with conversation, and an 
evening’s glass of grog, and a cigar or pipe, 
served to bring round bedtime again. Monotony 
was our enemy, and to kill time our endeavor ; 
hardship there was none ; for all we underwent 





TWEEN DECKS OF FROZEN SHIPS.—FIELD-FLOWER. 


in winter-quarters, in the shape of cold, hunger, 
or danger, was voluntary. Monotony, as [ 
again repeat, was the only disagreeable part of 
our wintering at Griffith’s Island. Some men 
among us seemed, in their temperament, to be 
much better able to endure this monotony than 
others ; and others, who had no source of amuse- 
ment — such as reading, writing, or drawing — 
were much to be pitied. Nothing struck one 
more than the strong tendency to talk of home 
and England ; it became quite a disease. We, 
for the most part, spoke as if all the most affec- 
tionate husbands, dutiful sons, and attached 
brothers had found their way into the arctic ex- 
peditions. — Stray Leaves from an Arctic Jous- 
nal, by Lieutenant Osborn. 





From Household Worls. 
CHOOSING A FIELD-FLOWER. 


Let me choose a wilding blossom, 
Ere we quit the sunny fields ; 
Fittest for my Lucy’s bosom, 
Hill, or brake, or meadow yields. 


Flag or Poppy we ’Il not gather, 
Briony or Pimpernel, 

Scented Thyme or sprouting Heather, 
Though we like them both so well. 


Purpling Vetches, crimson Clover, 
Pea-bloom winglets, pied and faint, . 

Bluebell, Windflower, pass them over ; 
Sober Mallow, Orchis quaint ; 


Striped Convolvulus in hedges, 
Columbine, and Mountain Pink ; 

Lily-nymphs among the sedges, 
Violets nestling by the brink ; 


Creamy Elder, blue Germander, 
Betony that seeks the shade ; 

Nor where Honeysuckles wander, 
May that luscious balm persuade. 


Sad Forget-me-not ’s a token 
Full of partings and mishaps ; 
Leave the Foxglove spire unbroken, 
Lest the fairies want for caps. 


Crimson Loose-strife, Crowfoot, Pansy, 
Golden Gowan, golden Broom, 
Eyebright cannot fix my fancy, 
Nor the Meadow-sweet’s perfume. 


Azure, scarlet, pink, or pearly, 
Rustic friends in field or grove, 

Each of you I prize full dearly, 
None of you is for my Love. 


Wild Rose! delicately flushing 
All the border of the dale, 

Art thou like a pale cheek blushing, 
Or a red cheek turning pale? 


Do not shed a leaflet slender, 
Keep awhile thy fragrant zest ; 

Fair and sweet, bring thoughts as tender 
To a balmier, fairer breast ! 





